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HyBRID bees are not necessarily high- 
bred bees. 


MEMBERSHIP of the National has now 
passed the 1500 mark. Whoop! [This is 
good news, and I suppose many of the bee- 
journal readers have not noticed it.—Eb. | 


WISCONSIN, it seems, is still a savage 
country, for reports are given in the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal of bears in Clark County 
making raids into apiaries. However wild 
the State may be, Gen. Manager France, 
who lives in it, seems quite civilized — at 
least he ate with a knife and fork when in 
California. 

LET ME SUGGEST that those who use 
stands with legs set each leg on a half- 
brick or flat stone to make them last long- 
er. Inthe South, where ants are bad, the 
proper thing will be to set them in cans 
filled with oil or water. [Yes, using a flat 
stone or brick under the legs is the inten- 
tion.— Ep. ] 

COMPLAINT is made of a falling-off in 
bee culture in Germany, France, and Italy, 
the number of colonies having greatly di- 
minished. But A. Alberti says in Bizencn 
Zuechter that in his locality the falling-off 
is more apparent than real; for, notwith- 
standing the smaller number of colonies 
now kept, ten times as much honey is pro- 
duced as 25 years ago, thanks to advanced 
methods, and especially to movable-comb 
hives. 

IT WILL HARDLY DO to pin one’s faith to 
formaldehyde. Another failure is reported 
in American Bee Journal. N. E. France 
treated 200 combs, ‘‘using double Weber’s 
amount of gas or formalin, Weber’s lamp, 
etc. All were afterward put in clean hives 
and bees put on them. Every colony be- 


came re-diseased.’’ [Reports are coming 
in rather thick and fast now, showing fail- 
ures in the use of formaldehyde. It is evi- 
dent that the gas should be made much 
stronger than has been hitherto advocated, 
to do the work thoroughly.—Eb. ] 


ADMITTING that Mr. J. M Gibbs chilled 
brood by taking away drones, p. 881, would 
he not have gained by replacing those drones 
with an equal weight of workers? It isn’t 
a question whether drones produce heat, 
but will they produce more than the same 
weight of workers? and does it pay to keep 
them as heat-producers alone, when workers 
will produce just as much heat and do 
something else besides? [See answer to 
another Straw on this subject.—ED. ] 


THE American Bee Journal for Oct. 15th 
was mailed two days behind time, the first 
time that paper was late for 20 years! A 
printers’ strike made the delay. The Old 
Reliable has been so regular that you could 
tell the day of the week by its arrival. 
George W. doesn’t intend to have it late for 
another twenty years. [The record up to 
the time of the strike was remarkable. Mr. 
York and his predecessor during the time 
are to be congratulated. May the Old Re- 
liable continue to break the record for an- 
other twenty years.—ED. | 

Bro. DOOLiTr_Le is gratifyingly explicit 
in his instructions usually; but on page 
874 there seems to be an omission. He 
hives a swarm on half-inch starters, con- 
tracting in a day or two with dummies, but 
he doesn’t say just when these dummies are 
taken out, nor what replaces them. It 
looks as if the bees built a// the combs on 
those half-inch starters; but I’ve always 
understood that, after four or five frames 
were filled, foundation or drawn comb 
must be given if drone comb was to be 
avoided. Howisthat? [Mr. Doolittle will 
kindly explain.—Ep. | 

Pu. Kra&M_r reports in £/sass-Loth. B. 
Zuechter success in marking queens. Hold- 
ing the queen between the thumb and fin- 
ger, he paints the back of the thorax bright 
yellow, leaves the queen caged between the 
combs a few hours until the paint dries, 
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then when the queen is freed the color re- 
mains permanent, making it easy to find 
her by amere glance. [This is a valua- 
ble kink z/ we can get some dye, paint, or 
coloring-matter that will be permanent. I 
question very much if any thing could be 
found that would answer the purpose. But 
wouldn’t white be better than yellow, as 
the contrast would be stronger?— Ep. ] 


I suSPECT that it is a mistake not to give 
a puff of smoke at the entrance on opening 
a hive, if smoke be needed at all. The 
guards at the entrance are the ones on the 
lookout against intruders, and the least 
jarring of the hive, as in removing the cov- 
er, will start them on the war-path. An 
initial puff of smoke at the entrance will 
save stings, and I ¢hink it will save smoke. 
[Perhaps you are right; but our imported 
stock has been so gentle that we have rare- 
ly found it necessary to blow any smoke in 
at the entrance. I remember that a large 
number of your bees are hybrids, or on the 
hybrid order, and it is very reasonable to 
suppose that a puff of smoke at the entrance 
would be quite a necessary precaution.— 
Ep. | 

“Is If NOT POSSIBLE that, during hot 
weather or the swarming season, the drones 
help to increase the heat so that comb- 
building may fairly progress?’’ quoth ye 
editor, page 872. Surely, a pound of drones 


will get up a lot of heat; but a pound of 


workers will get up just as much, and the 
workers are worth something besides. [ Yes, 
that is true; but suppose the hive has lots 
of drones in it, and there are no other bees 
to take their place to supply the necessary 
heat. You certainly would not then trap 
them all out when the bees were doing 
heavy work storing, and bringing in five 
times as much honey as the drones con- 
sume. I grant that good management should 
keep them down, and have workers reared 
instead. But remember that Mr. M. W. 
Shepherd, page 841, says that his bees rear 
drone comb on worker foundation. They 
will rear some drone comb for all of us in 
spite of us. Well, I suppose you would go 
over all the hives and cut out every portion 
of drone comb early in the season. —Eb. ] 


You SPEAK, Mr. EDITOR, p. 878, of ‘‘ the 
usual characteristic ball of bees ’’ found on 
the ground with the clipped queen of a 
swarm. Do you generally find such a ball 
of bees in Medina? We’ve had swarms 
with clipped queens for many years, and in 
**this locality ’’ not one case in twenty will 
have such a ball. [It just occurs to me 
that, inasmuch as you referred to this very 
matter some time ago, in a similar way, 
you misunderstood what I meant by ‘‘ the 
ball of bees.’’ I did not mean the kind 
that is attacking the queen—oh, no!—just a 
little peaceable cluster that congregates 
around their mother, rejoicing that they 
have found her. There are a few strag- 
glers in a swarm that are looking for the 
queen. I* is these bees, if she be crawling 
in the grass around the hive, that will find 
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her. It is much easier to see a little clus- 
ter of bees than a single individual queen 
in the grass. I just referred the matter to 
our Mr. Phillips, who has had large expe- 
rience in the production of honey in Jama 
ca, and who has worked for us a who 
year. In both localities he said he was 
the habit of finding the clipped queen by 
the cluster of bees around her.—Eb. ] 


LocaLity has had nearly every thing 
laid to it, and now it is crossness of bees. 
At Los Angeles Mr. Delano told of moving 
half his apiary to a different location where 
they were terribly cross, those remaining 
not being cross, although all of the same 
blood. Frank McNay gave a still more 
striking instance. He moved some bees 
some miles away, and while there they 
were socross it was almost impossible to 
handle them. On moving them back to the 
old place they were as gentle as the others. 
[I thought the bees at one of Frank Mc- 
Nay’s apiaries were about as cross as any 
I had ever seen. If this is the yard where 
they were peaceable, I wonder what they 
were at the other place referred to. But, 
say—lI do not quite see why locality should 
affect the temperament unless it should be 
of such a character as that the secretion of 
nectar would stop suddenly, in which case 
the bees would be cross immediately there- 
after.—Ep. | 


‘*IT SHOULD REQUIRE no argument to 
show that bees successfully wintered in the 
cellar are better able to bear the rough 
weather of early spring than bees that have 
suffered all the rigors of the entire winter 
out of doors.’’ This I quote from the #ee- 
keepers’ Review, spoken of bees successful- 
ly wintered and not diseased, and I set it 
up for some one to knock over—if he can. I 
am anxious to believe it; and it’s spoken by 
a man who knows a good bit about winter- 
ing bees—Hon. R. L. Taylor. [Like your- 
self, I want to believe that Mr. Taylor is 
right; but Iam afraid he may not be, for 
we have had reports from bee-keepers who 
used the two methods side by side, some of 
whom have said that, while their outdoor 
bees used more stores, they were more vig- 
orous in spring. We have been wintering 
by the two plans side by side, with this 
difference—that weak colonies were put in 
the cellar, and the stronger ones outdoors. 
This winter we will try to make a more ex- 
act report for next season. I know this — 
that indoor colonies consume less stores; 
and if in spring they are just as good, it is 
high time we recognized the fact and acted 
upon it; for what would be the use of throw- 
ing away from one fourth to one-third of the 
stores every winter, where feeding has to 
be resorted to?—Ebp. ] 


THINKING it over carefully, I’m inclined 
to lean toward the belief that etire control 
of fertilization might be a loss rather than 
again. If I can have control of the colo- 
nies that rear drones in my own and neigh- 
boring colonies, I believe that’s all the con- 
trol I want. In the mad chase after the 
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virgin queen in the upper blue, the best 
man will win. If the choice were left to 
me I’m afraid I’d make a bungle. [I am 
not sure but you are right. Even if we 
could mate successfully in a big tent, there 
are some hand-picked drones, apparently 
good lusty fellows, that would make poor 
progenitors. Itis getting to be the practice 
nowadays to rear drones almost exclusively 
from one or two choice queens in a queen- 
rearing yard, then kill off the useless ones, 
or keep them from developing. By so do- 
ing, don’t we nearly control the parentage 
on both sides? And if the drone with the 
greatest wing power is the best man, possi- 
bly he is strongest in other ways. In one 
of our yards during the past summer, the 
major part of our drones were reared from 
one queen—a queen whose bees made a big 
record in honey a year ago. The virgins 
of that same yard were reared from other 
queens whose bees did equally well. I had 
not thought of it before; but it strikes me 
the plan comes pretty near being equal to 
the ‘*‘ tent ’’ plan of mating; for suppose we 
had a mammoth tent in successful opera- 
tion, we would turn those same drones loose 
into that same tent. Perhaps the really 
best man might weary himself to death to 
get out, leaving his less active inferior 
brother to perform the service. The ques- 
tion hinges down to this: Would hand- 
picked drones be better than nature-picked 
drones? Nature works on the ‘‘ survival of 
the fittest,’’ and that plan has been work- 
ing for thousands of years.—Eb. | 
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Do we our claims arrange; 
In London halls we talk it o’er 
And quickly make the change. 


No lives are lost, no honor marred, 
No great expense incurred ; 

The reign of Peace is coming in— 
Her heavenly voice is heard. 


w 

My thanks are due to Hon. Eugene Se- 
cor for a copy of his home paper containing 
a poem from his pen in eulogy of the press. 
It is thoroughly good, and is especially in- 
teresting to those of us whose lives are spent 
in manipulating the said piece of machine- 
ry. It is pleasing to find an intensely busy 
and practical man like Mr. Secor who can 
at times devote himself to innocent rambles 
in the world of fancy, and thus soften the 
dull monotony of the eternal grind by span- 
ping it with the poet’s rainbow. 

It will be remembered by most of the 
readers of this journal that Mr. Secor is 
the poet-laureate of the bee-keeping host. 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 

Mr. L. S. Crawshaw, of Ilkley, Eng., 
offers a few interesting remarks on the pro- 
nunciation of the common word propilis. He 
concludes, after offering much testimony, 
that it should be called fro-po-lis and not 
prop-o-lis. He also decides that we should 
speak of the Li-gu-ri-an bee and not Lig-u- 
ree-an; of the Cyp-ri-an and not Cy-pri-an. 
Chitine, he thinks, should be called £7-tin, 
not £7f-in. His conclusions are good. 

Ww 

A writer asks if bees, prior to sealing 
over their honey, deposit in their cells a 
substance of a preservative nature, capable 
of keeping the honey in a sound condition 
for an almost unlimited period. The editor 
says: 

It is perfectly certain that a salivary secretion is add- 
ed by the bees to the nectar gathered from flowers, and 
this secretion affects the chemical change in the prod- 
uct which converts it into honey in the full sense of 
the term. Indeed, nectar is not honey until this 
change has been brought about by the action of the 
bee. We rather think that the ‘substance of a pre- 
servative nature ” of which you have heard is believed 
by your informant to be formic acid ; but this idea is 
a myth, and has no foundation in fact ; nor is it true 
that —_ thing is added by the bee just before sealing 
the cell, which preserves the honey for all time. In 
fact, it is known that if honey is not well ripened — 
that is, all superfluous moisture evaporated — it will 
not keep for any great length of time. 


w 

A fine view of the apiary of Mr. Thomas 
Evans, Waddeson, England, appears in 
the issue for Oct. 1st. The following lines 
from his pen will be of interest, I think, 
showing as they do that some people in 
England can bite a raisin in two on the 
score of economy as well as here: 


I follow the occupation of a gardener, but for the 
last twelve years I have tended the bees of the late 
Baron F. de Rothschild. I am always ready to lend a 
helping hand to my fellow bee-keepers ; and should 
any of these pass my way I should be pleased to re- 
ceive a call from them. In the ‘driving’ season I 
scour the country around for miles, driving bees to 
save them from the sulphur-pit, and bring them home 
on my bicycle. 

There aie no big takes of honey in this district, like 
those I read of in other partsof the country. Perhaps 
the locality is more suitable for the rearing of ducks 
than for honey-raising. Nor is the demand for honey 
very large in these parts. For instance, one of my 
customers (a lady who keeps her hunter) requested me 
to supply her with “ half a section of honey.” As it is 
not my Custom to sell split sections I hardly need say 
this large order was politely refused. 


w 
SOUTHLAND QUEEN. 

This journal comes regularly, and pre- 
sents a fine appearance. It is well worthy 
of the support now accorded it, and more 
too. In the issue for September, Mr. J. E. 
Chambers, in speaking about bees embalm- 
ing dead mice, wades into the editor of 
GLEANINGS roughly for doubting that they 
do, and says he is glad he is not an editor 
if editors know no more about the case in 
point than that. He says he has found 
dead rats in hollow trees, completely cover- 
ed with propolis. Mr. Atchley adds that 
he once found an opossom completely cover- 
ed in the same way. The whole question, 
however, hinged on what bees would do in 
a@ common hive, and here E. R. R. freely 
admitted he did not know, but was ready 
for evidence. 
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ITALIAN BEES NOT WORKING IN SECTIONS. 


‘*T understand that you keep the Italian 
bee, Mr. Doolittle. Is this correct? ’’ 

‘* Yes, I have kept the Italian bee ever 
since 1872, and like them very much.’’ 

‘* Do you never have trouble by their not 
entering the sections to work therein? ’’ 

‘* Not of late years. Before I fully under- 
stood their habits I did somewhat.’’ 

‘* Do you think they enter the sections as 
readily as do the black bees? ”’ 

‘* Probably not quite so much so. But I 
have no reason to complain along this line. 
Do you have trouble with them? ’”’ 

‘“Yes. I have had Italian bees for the 
past two years, and they have not done 
half as well in the sections as the blacks; 
but for extracted honey they exceed the 
blacks by quite a little. What do you sup- 


pose is the cause of this, and what course 
shall I pursue? ’’ : 

‘*How many colonies of Italian bees have 
you?’’ 

‘* Only two, one of which I have worked 
for section honey and the other for extract- 


ed honey.’’ 

‘“*TIf you have tried only one colony of 
Italian bees for comb honey, it is not so 
strange that you have not succeeded. But 
before we talk further, allow me to ask how 
large a hive you use.’’ 

*“*T use the ten-frame Langstroth hive.’’ 

**Do you leave all of the ten frames in 
that hive when the sections are on? ”’ 

**Yes. Why not?’’ 

** One important point in the construction 
of a hive for comb honey where Italian bees 
are used should not be overlooked; and that 
is, the brood-chamber should not be too 
large. Had you used only seven combs in 
your hive after the honey-flow had begun, 
and your sections were put on, you might 
have secured a yield from that colony of 
Italians that would have eclipsed any thing 
done by any of your colonies of black bees, 
the same as you did with the other that you 
worked for extracted honey.’’ 

** What does the smaller brood-chamber 
have to do with the matter? ”’ 

**TItalians are more prone to store honey 
in the brood-chamber than the blacks. Es- 
pecially do they show a preference toward 
storing in the brood-chamber rather than 
in the sections, if the queen does not have 
the combs occupied with brood when the 
honey season commences; and if they have 
room to store from 30 to 40 lbs. of honey in 
the combs below, they will very likely not 
go into the sections at all.’’ 

** Well, that helps to solve the matter, for 
each fall this hive of Italian bees has been 
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so heavy that I could hardly lift it, while I 
have had to feed many of my black colonies 
to get them through the winter; and I have 
taken advantage of this matter by taking 
filled combs from this Italian colony and 
exchanging them for combs having very 
little honey in them from the blacks. But 
would you reduce this ten-frame down to a 
seven-frame hive this fall ? ”’ 

** No, I would not do that; but use it as 
it is till just as the honey- flow comes on, 
when I would reduce the size of the brood- 
chamber to the number of combs the queen 
had brood in, even were that not more than 
six combs. But you will be most likely to 
find brood in from seven to ten combs in 
each hive, were you to have a whole apiary 
of Italian bees. By thus working, the bees 
will enter the sections at the commencement 
of the honey-flow, when your Italian bees 
will work in the sections as well as the 
blacks, as a rule.’’ 

‘* How do you reduce the size of the hive 
to suit the number of combs which have 
brood in them? ’’ 

‘* By using dummies, or division- boards, 
as they are sometimes called.’’ 

‘* How are these made? ’’ 

‘*In various ways. The way I like best 
is to take a piece of rough or cheap lumber, 
an inch thick, and cut it so it will be the 
same size as the frame I use. under the top- 
bar, when the top-bar of a frame is nailed 
to it. This gives you something which you 
can use in the place of a frame at any time 
and in any place. So, should you wish to 
contract one, two, three, or four frames, on 
account of having that many in your hive 
unoccupied with bro. d when the honey har- 
vest came, you could do the same at once by 
putting in these dummies in place of the 
frames taken out; then at the close of the 
white-honey harvest you can set the combs 
back in the hive in place of the dummies, 
so that the bees can fill them with dark 
honey for wintering.”’ 

‘* That appears as if it would be handy, 
accomplish its purpose, and cost but little, 
which is the best of all. I'll try it another 
season, at anyevent. But is there no other 
way of making an obstinate colony work in 
sections? ”’ : 

‘* Yes, the next best way that I know of 
is to take a section, or several of them, from 
a hive where the bees are at work nicely in 
them, and place them on the hive where 
the bees are quite loath to enter the sections, 
carrying all the bees that adhere to the 
sections with them. This will usually in- 
cite the non-working colony to go to work 
in the sections also.”’ 

**T never tried that, but it looks as if it 
might work all right.’’ 

‘*Then with very obstinate colonies I 
have taken a piece of drone comb, contain- 
ing small larve, and fitted the same into 
one or two sections, placing the same in the 
center of the surplus-apartment, much on the 
same principle that a frame of brood is plac- 
ed in an extracting-super, when the bees 
would enter the sections to care for the 
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brood, and in doing so would commence 
work in the other sections about this brood.”’ 

‘*T had not thought that I could do that 
way; but it seems plain to me that such a 
proceeding would cause the bees to go to 
work in the sections at once. But what of 
the sections containing this brood when 
they are filled with honey after the brood 
has emerged from the cells? ’’ 

‘*T generally keep track of this matter, 
and take the section having the brood away 
just before the drones come out, for the 
honey in such a section would hardly be in 
salable form, and should not be put on the 
market.’’ 

‘*IT am very much obliged for this little 
talk, and will go now.’’ 

‘* Before you go I wish to say that all I 
have said has been on the supposition that 
any colony on which the sections are placed 
was strong enough in bees to work in sec- 
tions, and still refused to enter them. Where 
any hive is not filled with bees it is useless 
to attempt to »zake them work in sections. 
Many a beginner is deceived here, and 
pays no attention to the strength of his col- 
onies when putting on the sections, treating 
them all alike. Italian bees do not breed 
quite as rapidly early in the season as do 
black bees; but if attended to as they should 
be they will have more brood in just the 
right time to give a large number of labor- 
ers ready to go into the fields just when 
the honey harvest is on than will any other 


variety with which I am acquainted.’’ 

















Ir is quite a remarkable fact that, up to 
the 20th of October, we had had no bad 
frosts. Out in front of our factory our 
posy-bed is almost intact. The nasturti- 
ums and other ornamental foliage look very 
luxuriant and healthy. Moderate weather 
in the fall will probably mean a severe 
winter later on. Well, let it come. 


THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES PREPARED 
FOR FIRE. 

WE have just put in a 90,000 gallon fire- 
cistern, which, with our 60,000-gallon cis- 
tern, both connected with our big fire- 
pump, we hope will give adequate water 
supply for fire. Automatic sprinklers that 
will send a flood of water over every por- 
tion of nearly all our buildings, whether a 
watchman is present or not, stand as an 
additional safeguard. In addition to all 
this a watchman patrols the plant nights 
and Sundays, and a regular organized fire 
company, made up of the workmen, is pre- 
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pared for instant service. Every now and 
then large streams of water will be sent 
clear over the buildings during the fire- 
drills. One or two late fires have shown 
the need of system and organization. Last 
spring a fire in our boiler-house threatened 
the whole piant. Indeed, at one time it 
looked as if it would have to go; but such a 
deluge of water was thrown that we didn’t 
even put in a claim on the insurance com- 
panies. 





THE ASSOCIATION AND GENERAL MANAGER 
FRANCE. 

GENERAL MANAGER FRANCE is a busy 
man now. He is getting out an elaborate 
report relative to the work of the Association 
during the past year. The large increase 
of membership (500) since he took hold of it 
is substantial encouragement and a splen- 
did indorsement. Mr. France has several 
cases of adulteration on hand, and it cer- 
tainly will not be his fault if he does not 
strike consternation in some quarters. The 
Association is doing splendidly, but it can 
do a great deal better if it has the moral 
support and the dollars of more men who 
are interested in its welfare. Bee-suits of 
various kinds are becoming more frequent 
again; and if those of you who read this 
are not members éefore an action is begun 
against you, you can expect no aid by join- 
ing the Association after you get into trou- 
ble. The Associ:tion is a sort of life in- 
surance, and the small fee or premium of 
$1.00 entitles you to protection for a whole 
year, to say nothing of the other benefits 
you will get. 


FORMALIN TREATMENT NOT THOROUGH 
ENOUGH. 


REFERRING to the question of formalin as 
a remedy for foul brood, Mr. R. F. Holter- 
mann, of Canada, has this to say: 

I notice your item in GLEANINGS regarding forma- 
lin and foul brood. Some do not use it in air-tight 
compartments (they think they do). Would this not 
explain failure? The fact that some repo:t the brood 
alive adds much to my suspicion. 

Brantford, Ont., Oct. 3. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

I still feel that the foundation plan of 
treatment, melting up or burning diseased 
combs, is the safer one for the average bee- 
keeper to pursue, for not every one can 
work with the precision and care of a 
trained scientist. But if we had foul brood 
in our yard, I certainly would treat all 
empty combs, supposedly from healthy col- 
onies, with formalin, on the ground that it 
would do no harm, and might do a great 
deal of good; for physicians tell me that 
formalin gas is one of the most powerful 
disinfectants known to science; but they 
also add that the gas must reach every por- 
tion of a room or substance contaminated. 
We must bear in mind that a coating of 
wax, like capping of sealed honey, is im- 
pervious to gas, acids, and the laverag- 
chemicals; and that it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that formalin should fail to cure foul 
brood or to kill healthy brood, in some 
cases at least. Of course, I am aware that 
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brood-cappings are not entirely air-tight, 
but enough so to keep out the fumes unless 
great care is used. I should not think of 
disinfecting combscontaining honey with the 
disease-germs in it, especially if that honey 
were capped over, for it would be contrary 
to reason and experience in other things. 


ANOTHER BEE-SUIT; BEES ‘‘ DANGEROUS AN- 
IMALS;’’ STUFF AND NONSENSE. 

Mr. J. W. PIERSON, secretary of the New 
York State Association of Bee-keepers’ So- 
cieties, has a queer bee-suit on his hands. 
A neighbor of his, Mr. F. W. Lockwood, 
has begun an action against him to recover 
$150 for a horse which, he alleges, died as 
the result of bee-stings while feeding in a 
pasture heavily matted with clover, near 
Mr. Pierson’s bees. The plaintiff avers 
that last June his horse was in his clover- 
field pasturing; that the bees were very 
thick on the clover —so thick that he was 
afraid the cattle would be stung. Wednes- 
day morning, June 24, he found one of his 
horses fast in a barbed-wire fence. Its 
nose and lips, he alleges, were swollen, 
and it had crazy spells every fifteen or 
twenty minutes; that it would thrash around 
and strike with its fore feet. A veterinary 
was called, who first pronounced it a case 
of lockjaw. He gave it something to cause 


a stupor; but when told that bees were in 
the pasture where the horse was feeding, 


he reversed his first decision and pronounc- 
ed it a case of bee-sting poison. Applica- 
tions of hot water were used, but to no 
avail. It is alleged further that this same 
veterinary examined the horse after it was 
dead, and found its mouth and throat full 
of bee-stings. Other veterinaries have been 
consulted by Mr. Pierson in regard to the 
case, but they do not agree that the symp- 
toms shown by the horse point to any thing 
that would indicate bee-stings as the cause 
of the trouble. Mr. Pierson states that 
there are other bee-keepers in the vicinity, 
or at least within two miles. In the peti- 
tion praying for damages, the plaintiff 
claims that the defendant’s bees stung 
and injured his horse so that it died; that 
the defendant well knew the *‘ ferocious ”’ 
nature of all bees, and that they were ‘‘li- 
able to sting animals and mankind without 
any provocation that an ordinary person 
knew how to avoid, and that they were by 
nature dangerous.’’ He further goes on to 
say that the ‘‘ defendant had knowledge of 
the ferocious nature of his bees, took no 
care or means to keep them within the con- 
fines of his own premises, but allowed them 
to roam at will on the premises of his neigh- 
bor, to pillage therefrom, and carry away 
and injure and destroy the crops of said 
neighbor; to injure and kill his animals, 
and to intimidate his said neighbors and 
endanger their lives, and to render them 
unsafe and unavailable to them;’’ where- 
fore he asks damages in the sum of $150, 
and the cost of the action. 

The defendant, the bee-keeper, very prop. 
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erly enters a denial, stating that his bees 
are kept in accordance with the law, and 
that he has been in no way negligent in the 
care of his bees. General Manager N. E. 
France, of the National Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, has had all the facts placed before 
him, and has authorized W. F. Marks, one 
of the directors, to look after the case. 

The statements or charges made by the 
plaintiff in this case are most absurd and 
ridiculous—especially where he alleges that 
bees are ‘‘dangerous animals,’’ that they 
““carry off crops,’’ and that they prey on 
the lives and property of the people round 
about, and implies that no one has any 
business to keep them or allow them to go 
off from his own premises. 

It appears that Mr. Lockwood would 
probably not have begun this action; but a 
certain attorney, hungry for a job, has been 
nagging him on to it. 

The case comes before a justice’ court, 
and every thing will depend on whether or 
not the justice is a fair man, willing to re- 
ceive evidence and render judgment accord- 
ingly. In case the decision should be ad- 
verse to Mr. Pierson, 1 hope the Associa- 
tion ‘vill enter an appeal, as the member- 
ship could not afford to have a precedent so 
ridiculous and silly as this to stand against 
us. It is bad enough when an effort is made 
to drive bees out of incorporated villages 
and towns; but it would be a pretty pass if 
one could not keep bees out on the farm or 
in the country, or if we must keep them on 
our own premises to prevent them from 
‘carrying off crops.’’ 

We shall endeavor to keep our readers 
posted in the developments in this case. In 
the mean time we confidently hope and ex- 
pect that the Association will score another 
victory. It has never been beaten. 

I have no doubt that friend Marks and 
others who have charge of the case will let 
it be known that the plaintiff has the odds 
of 1500 members of the Association against 
him, with a treasury of money back of 
them, to fight this case to a finish. Mr. 
Pierson says his bees have always been 
very quiet; and that, so far from their be- 
ing ‘* ferocious,’* it is absurd. 

Even if it be proven that the horse died of 
bee-stings, the plaintiff will have to show 
that it was Mr. Pierson’s bees, and Ais 
bees only, that did the stinging. This was 
the charge given by the judge to the jury in 
the celebrated Utter v. Utter trial in Janu- 
ary, 1901. 


Later.—I have just learned from Director 
Marks that this case has been postponed by 
the ‘‘ other side,’’ and he doubts very much 
whether it will ever come to trial, as ‘‘ it is 
so ridiculous.’’ Whenever either side shows 
a disposition to postpose, it may, and usu- 
ally does, imply a lack of confidence to 
meet the issue. It looks so in this case. In 
the mean time I hope Director Marks will 
let the ‘‘ other side ’’ know the odds it has 
to fight, and that it might just as well 
**throw up the sponge ’’ first as last. 
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TROUBLE BETWEEN BEE-MEN AND ALFAL- 
FA-GROWERS IN NEVADA. 

Ir is a well-known fact that Nevada pro- 
duces many carloads of fine alfalfa honey. 
So much of it is shipped out of the State 
that the alfalfa-growers and cattle-men are 
getting their heads together, arguing that 
all this sweetness is just so much saccha- 
rine matter taken out of their hay. One of 
the largest ranchers is a representative in 
the legislature of Nevada, and it appears 
that efforts are on foot to get a law passed 
at the next session of the legislature, pro- 
hibiting bee-keepers from locating bee-yards 
within flight of the alfalfa-fields. This 
would practically mean the wiping-out of 
all bee-keeping interests in a very impor- 
tant honey-producing State, and, besides, 
setting a dangerous precedent for other 
States. The argument made by the cattle- 
raisers and ranchers is this: Carload after 
carload of alfalfa honey is being shipped 
out of the State. The best hay is the first 
cutting, and the first crop of blossoms is 
also the best for the bee-keeper. They ar- 
gue ‘‘that a ton of honey probably repre- 
sents the essence of 200 tons of alfalfa, and 
that the hay is just that much poorer in 
saccharine matter. . It stands to 
reason that you can not take all of this 
honey out of the hay, and still have it as 
rich in saccharine matter.’’ In this day of 
progress and scientific investigation it is 
staggering to hear such talk. Of course, 
the bee-keepers are ridiculing such sheer 
nonsense, for it can not be based on any 
thing else than consummate ignorance and 
prejudice. It is a well-known fact that 
red-clover hay will not develop properly un- 
less there are honey-bees or bumble-bees in 
the vicinity; that attempts were made to 
grow the plant in Australia, but it failed 
miserably until bumble-bees were intro- 
duced. Exactly the same thing will apply 
in growing alfalfa. While it would be too 
much to claim that this kind of hay can not 
be grown without bees, yet it is safe to say 
that a much poorer crop would be the result 
without them. Wecan also assert, without 
fear of successful contradiction, that the 
best scientific men of the world, as well as 
professors in all the agricultural colleges, 
can show that the assertion of the cattle- 
men is utterly without foundation. 

The animus of this whole thing is, evi- 
dently, jealousy. Whenever one class of 
citizens make a little money, there are plen- 
ty of people who will be envious of them. 

I do not know what the National Associ- 
ation is doing or has done about the mat- 
ter; but I do not believe its 1500 members 
will allow any such foolish and ignorant 
legislation to come to pass without a vigor- 
ous fight. Like the other case reported in 
these columns, the whole thing is so ridicu- 
lous that I think the bee-keepers will be 
easily able to thwart any efforts that may 
be made to pass a law of this kind. But 
we must not be over-confident. We must be 
alert, and ready to know what the opposi- 
tion proposes to do, and meet them half way. 
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A JOINT CONVENTION OF THE HAMILTON 
CO. BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO’N AND THE OLD 
OHIO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO’N, 

AT CINCINNATI. 


THERE is to be a joint meeting of the 
Hamilton Co. Bee-keepers’ Association with 
the Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association, at 
Cincinnati, Nov. 25, in the convention hall 
of the Grand Hotel. The Hamilton County 
Bee-keepers’ Association, as I have already 
mentioned, is a very lively organization; 
indeed, I believe it is the most flourishing 
body of bee-keepers that ever existed in 
Ohio. It has regular monthly meetings, 
and the enthusiasm seems to keep up to the 
boiling-point. Well, its members are thor- 
oughly aroused as to the necessity of having 
a foul-brood law in Ohio, and they desire 
to co-operate with their brethren all over 
the State in asking our next General As- 
sembly to pass such a measure. The old 
Ohio State organization held its last meet- 
ing in Cleveland, if I mistake not. The 
secretary, Miss Dema Bennett, just before 
she died, turned over to me the records and 
other properties of the old Ohio State or- 
ganization. The time now seems to be ripe 
for reorganizing it, and holding a meeting 
in Cincinnati, for we are bound to have a 
good local attendance and an enthusiastic 
meeting. Bee-keepers all over the State are 
asked to lend their influence, for it is pro- 
posed to bombard the Ohio State Legisla- 
ture with a goodly company of bee-keepers, 
possibly holding one meeting in Columbus 
while the legislature is in session. The 
date of the convention, Nov. 25, the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving, will insure low railroad 
rates; and you may rest assured that the 
bee-keepers of Cincinnati will do the hand- 
some thing in their part of the work. 

It is highly important that every bee- 
keeper in the State should petition his own 
Senator and Representative. Soon after 
this journal is out the election will be over, 
and you will know who your next law- 
makers will be. Possibly you will know 
before. In any case, see them as soon as 
possible, and secure from them a pledge of 
support. 7Zhis is very important, for it is 
essential that every member of the General 
Assembly be approached by one or more 
bee-keepers; for when our measure comes 
up they will feel that the law is urgently 
needed. We must make them feel the pvess- 


ure. Put in your best efforts now before 
you forget it. If you can’t see your man, 
write him. 


The meeting at Cincinnati will not be de- 
voted entirely to the discussion of foul 
brood. Other subjects will be discussed, 
and among other things will be a stereop- 
ticon talk in the evening. 


Later.—I have just learned that D. R. 
Herrick, a Republican nominee for the leg- 
islature, and who has signified his willing- 
ness to father and support a foul-brood bill, 
will be present to address the convention. 
As he will probably be elected, this means 
much to us. 
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ITEMS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM CUBA. 


Feeding Cheap Sugar to Produce Beeswax; Feed- 
ing to Increase Brood; Overstocking, etc. 


BY FRANK N. SOMERFORD. 

In Pickings, Aug. 15, I notice the sug- 
gestion from the Australian Bee-keeper, p 
709, regarding the feeding of sugar for the 
production of wax. I wish to say, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that I am more than surprised to see 
you sanction such a scheme, especially 
when I remember that part concerning the 
sugar-syrup honey thus obtained as a side 
issue. 

Favoring the matter as you do, it would 
thus seem you would also sanction the sell- 
ing of this product as honey, and all this, 
too, just after having thrown ‘‘suds’’ on 
Mr. David Wauford (page 684), for his 
poke at some member of the N. B. K. A. 
for selling sugar syrup as honey. If the 
plan of feeding to secure wax were feasible, 
the wax, of course, would be a pure prod- 
uct; but the honey certainly would not be 
so, although it, of course, would be much 
superior in bothquality and flavor to muchof 
the cotton or honey-dew honey of the United 
States. But from my experience in feeding 
sugar to bees I think I can safeiy say that 
nothing can be made at the game in that 
way. 

The bees, after a few days’ feeding of 75 
to 100 lbs. of sugar with an equal quantity 
of water every second day, to a ranch of 
200 colonies, seem to show, upon opening 
them, just the slightest whitening of the 
combs, with some increase in brood, for 
which purpose I am feeding—that is, to get 
the hives crowded with brood and bees be- 
fore the cold or cool weather and the honey- 
flow begins. I think this is the only ad- 
vantage that can be gained from feeding. 

Some one, of course, will say that, at 
the closing of the honey- flow, is the time to 
get results from feeding; but in Cuba that 
is not possible; for at that time (the opening 
of spring) the bees are all ambition to 
swarm, rendering the plan impractical. 

Some wiseacre may state that there is an 
art in feeding which I haven’t learned. 
Perhaps so; but this is not my first feed- 
ing. I have been in Cuba almost four 
years, and find it essential in my locality 
to feed 3000 or 4000 lbs. of sugar each year 
during the months of July, August, and 
September to encourage brood-rearing. 
Nearly all the bee-keepers here have to re- 
sort to feeding. 

Having tried several ways of feeding, I 
find that placing the sugar and water in 
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the extractor, and turning the reel a little, 
is the easiest way to mix the feed. Then 
to administer, pour into vats or tanks; set 
out into the open air, with a slatted float, 
or with trash, grass, weeds, etc., thrown 
in to give the bees something to hold them 
out of the ‘‘juice,’’ else they’ll pile in on 
top of one another until your tank is filled 
with drowned bees. 

I have at one ranch a tank for feeding, 
of 12,000 cubic inches capacity, and a small 
one of 5000 cubic inches. At another ranch 
I have two of the 5000 cubic-inch capacity; 
at a third ranch I have one of the 12,000- 
cubic-inch capacity. 

You would probably suggest moving out 
from such localities to better pasturage, 
and I did try to after having spent several 
days on a horse and wheel, riding after 
locations. I decided on a place 40 miles 
away, and not very near any bee-keeper; 
but before I got there, or, worse still, after 
preparing 100 hives, hauling them ten 
miles to a point of shipping, placing them 
nicely in the car, and arriving at destina- 
tion, reloading on to carts, and driving 
them out 3 miles to my Iccation, I was in- 
formed by the Cubans that another Amer- 
ican had put a ranch of 200 just across the 
branch on the next little hill. There we 
were, the two ox-carts, their drivers, my- 
self, and partner, and it growing dark, and 
the next day was Sunday. The bees, of 
course, had been jolted, thumped. jarred, 
and banged about until they wanted *‘Cuba 
libre’’ too; but after learning that the oth- 
er bees were so close I decided not to set 
my bees out and go into a war of pasturage 
against the other fellow, even if he had 
told me previously that he was going to 
put his bees somewhere else, and I had the 
iocation rented long beforehand. 

I met the manaday or so later, and I 
felt— well, I won't siy just how I did feel, 
for it would be impossible to express it. 
I looked him over, and saw that he was a 
man for whom I] had gone to considerable 
trouble to teach how to make founda- 
tion, some two or three years ago. Well, 
it flashed into my mind that ‘‘one good 
turn deserves another.’’ I had done him 
the one good thing in going out to his place 
and showing him how to make foundation, 
and now I could do him the other by sacri- 
ficing the location, and I did. Was that 
right? Well, I thought a while and then 
called to him, and he came over and I gen- 
tly inquired if he had put out his new ranch 
yet, and where. He told me where, and 
said that he had changed his mind, and 
didn’t set them in the other place. 

Well, now it would seem that nowadays 
one has no right to change his mind. Any 
way, the bees were, as I stated, a piece 
out in the country. The cart-men and my- 
self had no place to eat and sleep, and the 
poor bees were crying to get out, and it 
was growing dark, and the mosquitoes 
were singing the accompanying song of 
praise, and biting as only mosquitoes can 
in Cuba in June. 
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Well, the cartmen picketed out the oxen 
and pulled out for more congenial surround- 
ings, stating that they’d return the next 
day to move the carts to wherever I stated. 
My partner on this trip, Mr. Smith, of 
Georgia, and myself, soon turned in under 
the cart to spend the night. At dawn I 
mounted my wheel and rode away, leaving 
Mr. Smith to master the situation in the cot 
under the cart of bees while I searched the 
neighborhood for a location, riding hard 
till two o’clock, when I kicked a pedal off 
my wheel, and went on one foot into town 
to get breakfast. At 2 p.m. I had found 
no suitable place, but struck a man who, 
for $100, would rent me a place where there 
was no house and no well, no fence, nor 
any thing in particular. I went on, and 
soon found a better place, but not as far 
from that man who ‘‘changed his mind’’ 
as I should like to be. The bees, though, 
are doing reasonably well at present. Lo- 
cations in this part of Cuba are not so plen- 
tiful as some may lead one to believe. 

That’s right, Dr. Miller; you stand by 
the hard sound wood as giving the strong- 
est smoke. You challenge Ernest to a duel 
with smokers. Let him use rotten wood 
and you let me send you some hard sound 
yaba wood, and with a few puffs of the 
bellows you can send him to the hospital or 
optician. It served me thus before I knew 
what was the cause. The same _ wood, 
though, when rotten, can be used without 
danger. 

You tell them, Mr. Editor, not to think 
too much of formaldehyde or formalin, as it 
is called here. All old combs that have 
putrid larve in them are safer rendered 
into wax, or burned. I evaporated an ounce 
of the 40 per-cent solution with an alcohol- 
lamp and oil can evaporator, with rubber 
tube and piece of pipe, into £0 frames set 
loosely into hives (Dovetailed), with the 
joints or cracks all plastered over to keep 
fumes from escaping; aud after a day or 
two I used some of them to shake on to, and 
the disease still remains. Whether it’s the 
same cells that the bees have not cleaned 
or not, I can’t say, for I never marked the 
diseased cells when fumigating; but these 
combs contain the dark coffee-colored ropy 
mass which still retains its odor. 

Now let me suggest that some of you send 
some foul brood to those who recently de- 
cided the two diseases, foul and black 
brood, are the same. Ask them, after they 
have thoroughly fumigated with formalde- 
hyde, to try to grow cultures from the rot- 
ten mass in the combs; then if they succeed 
in growing cultures after fumigation it 
would not be safe to recommend the drug 
as a cure. But after several trials, after 
fumigating, if they fail to grow cultures, 
then it will be all right to say, ‘‘Hurrah 
for the cure!’’ But until you have some 
real evidence, don’t say much in its favor. 
My experience on combs infected would not 
warrant its use. I have nearly two pounds 
of it, which costs in a Havana wholesale 
pharmacy 70 cents per 1b. But we’ll risk 
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no more combs from it in healthy colonies 
unless they are apparently clean, and are 
fumigated only as a safeguard against any 
stray germs which, according to Howard 
and others, will die naturally when ex- 
posed to a few hours of common air, or just 
set the clean combs out a day or two, and 
air them, as that would be as good. 

Will some of the professionals who rec- 
ommend the drug—the inspectors who use 
it— please state specifically on what kind 
of combs or infection they use it? and if on 
the putrid coffee-colored ropy mass, did it 
dry it up? and did the bees clean it out 
from the cells, and such cells and combs 
remain clean? 

I note what Mr. Atchley says on page 
717. I have seen no bees with paralysis in 
Cuba; but I had quite an experience with 
that disease in Texas, at which time I 
watched the poor bees in front of the hive, 
with the shakes, and all swollen up as Mr. 
Atchley describes; but what I found inside 
of them did not look like larval food. They 
were clogged with hard dry pollen which 
they seemed unable to rid themselves of. 
Try as hard as they might, the effort causes 
them to shake or tremble. I thought the 
disease was from lack of water or from bad 
pollen. 

San Antonio, Cuba, Sept. &. 


[I feel sure you misunderstand the item 
you have alluded to from the Australian 
Bee keeper. I understand that cur Aus- 
tralian friend meant that the production of 
honey—that is, hcney from natural sources 
—is to be a secondary matter, and the pro- 
duction of beeswax by feeding sugar, when 
no honey is to be secured in the fields, the 
primary business of the apiarist. I talked 
with our mutual friend Mr. de Beche in re- 
gard to this, and he said he had in times 
past made some experiments in feeding 
cheap sugar, to secure wax, that convinced 
him the thing was practical, if I am cor- 
rect. No one would think of feeding this 
cheap sugar, to be had in all sugar-making 
countries, with the view of producing any 
thing to be called honey. 

Your plan of outdoor feeding is all right 
for encouraging brood-rearing; but I hard- 
ly believe it possible that feeding in this 
way would be practicable for the produc- 
tion of comb honey. I suppose you contem- 
plate having an apiary so far away from 
bees belonging to anybody else that there 
will be no danger of feeding the neighbors’ 
bees.—A. I. R.] 





MY FIRST TRUANT SWARM. 


BY GEO. W. PHILLIPS. 








For some time I had been having spasmod- 
ic attacks of the bee-fever. Eventually I 
made up my mind to become an apiarist. I 
was a boy of about eighteen then, and I en- 
tered into the work with a real boyish en- 
thusiasm. My capital consisted of only a 
small pile of shillings, and this was soon 
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invested in hives, frames, foundation, a few 
swarms of black bees, and a five-frame nu- 
cleus with tested Italian queen. Thus I 
made a start with about six colonies all 
told. Every day found me more fascinated 


COMPLACENTLY WATCHING THEM ISSUE. 


with my new occupation than I was the day 
before. You could get me to do hardly 
any thing else those days than work in the 
apiary, and I probably worked as hard 
over those few colonies as I did later when 
I had four apiaries with 750 colonies to 
manage. At dawn I was up in time to 
watch the first lot of bees take their flight 
and return laden with stores, and covered 
with dust from Christmas-pop. Later you 
could see me looking into the hives to see 
how matters were progressing, or busy at 
my work-bench near by, making or paint- 
ing hives; at noon reclining under some 
shady tree poring over the A ws, 
BC of Bee Culture, seeking to 
learn something of the myster- 
ies of bee-keeping, and also not 
infrequently gazing ardently at 
the pictures of the large api- 
aries contained therein, and 
dreaming of the time when I 
too would have a large apiary; 
and at nights until-ten o’clock, 
with lantern, harpoon, and tar- 
brush, engaged in mortal strife 
with those relentless enemies 
of bees in Jamaica, red ants 
and frogs. Inthis way days 
and weeks passed smoothly. 

It was with a degree of ex- 
pectation bordering on impa- 
tience that I waited for the 
swarming season to arrive. 
Large apiaries and natural 
swarming were concomitant to 
my mind. I had read every 
thing on the subject of swarm- 
ing I could get hold of; the 
chapter upon  ‘‘absconding 
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swarms ’’in the A BC I almost knew by 
heart, so often had I perused it. Would my 
swarms abscond? I wondered. Had they 
any reason to entertain the thought? Did 
they not have the best attention at home? 

Half a mile from the apiary 
was acliff rising perpendicu- 
larly from the foot of the moun- 
tain, to a height of eighty feet, 
or perhaps more, and almost 
every niche and interstice in 
that rocky promontory was oc- 
cupied by bees. My brother 
had on one occasion ferreted 
out a swarm from the base by 
means of a smoker, and rags 
saturated with carbolic acid. 
How did those bees happen to 
get into that rock? Were they 
wild bees? These and like 
questions I kept asking myself 
from day to day; and the more 
I thought about it, the more 
that apiary of nature became 
associated in my mind with 
** absconding swarms.”’ 

At last the swarming sea- 
son arrived. Stimulated by 
the light flow from the mango, 
pear, cherry, and other fruit- 
trees, the bees soon had queen- 
cells under way, and my dreams of a 
large apiary seemed at last to be taking 
tangible form. How eagerly I did watch 
for those swarms to issue! and how tardy 
they seemed to be! However, it is said 
that all things come to those who wait, and 
it was so in my case; for one morning my 
heart gave a big bound as some one called 
‘Swarming! swarming!’’ Looking I saw 
an unusual amount of bees flying from the 
entrance of one of my strongest colonies. In 
a moment I was on the spot, complacently 
watching them issue. 

Six years have passed since that time: 


HARD LUCK. 
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yet, strangely enough, even now those same 
old feelings which I experienced in my ear- 
ly bee-keeping days will often return when 
I see a swarm issue. The musical hum of 
contentment; the ‘‘vim’’ with which the 
bees go forth to look for a new home; and, 
above all, the perfect concord existing be- 
tween those teeming thousands can not fail 
to impress the thoughtful mind with the 
fact that not infrequently, even among the 
lower orders of God’s great creation, there 
exists an innate harmony terribly lacking 
in the family of man. 

Doubtless these or kindred thoughts pass- 
ed dimly through my mind as I watched 
that swarm issue. At length the bees 
ceased to rush out at the entrance, and im- 
mediately over my head hovered as fine a 
swarm as ever gladdened the heart of an 
amateur. Every thing was in readiness— 
swarming-basket, pole, new 
hive, etc. With what delight = 
I watched them as they linger- J 
ed near a limb of our old man- 
go-tree! Surely that was a 
nice place for them to cluster; 
yet they did not cluster there, 
but circled higher and high- 
er (I began to glance nervous- 
ly at the cliff). While I looked 
their numbers seemed to be 
diminishing strangely. Then 
suddenly I realized that the 
swarm proper was away in 
front, and what I was gazing 
at was but the stragglers in 
the rear. My worst fears were 
realized —my swarm was ab- 
sconding. Some one (for quite 
a few of the house folk had as- 
sembled to see what was to 
them a new and novel proced- 
ure, but which they have since 
come to regard as common- 
place) began beating an old 
hoe with might and main; an- 
other suggested water; another 
pitched sand wildly into the 
air; but in spite of every thing, 
in less time than it takes to : 
tell it those bees had started for the cliff, 
and I was rushing wildly after them. 

Oh how they did fly! It seemed to me 
they traveled as fast as a locomotive engine; 
and what a lively time I had following 
them, scaling stone walls, crossing lots, 
down the steep bank, into the river, up the 
other bank, over the barbed-wire fence, 
through coffee and cocoa plantations, through 
the village which lay in the bee-line (much 
to the surprise if not consternation of the 
villagers) following hard all the while up- 
on the tail end of the swarm, until, almost 
breathless, and with perspiration oozing 
from every pore, I found myself at the foot 
of the cliff, and, looking up, saw, to my 
chagrin and dismay, my swarm going into 
a hollow log at the top. A while I watched 
it despairingly. Is this the way I was to 
be repaid for months of hard work? And 
my dreams of large apiaries, were they 
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only dreams after all? A minute later and 
I had resolved to get back that swarm at 
all costs. 

A circuitous path brought me, after a 
hard climb, to a position in the hill over- 
looking the cliff. Cautiously descending I 
worked my way, in a very undignified man- 
ner, I confess, to within a few yards of 
their location, and reconnoitered. The bees 
had already taken possession of their new 
home, and were evidently as happy in their 
old hollow tree as they were in their nice 
painted hive at home. 

Two questions now confronted me—would 
I have the nerve to descend to the edge of 
the cliff? And if I did, how would I be 
able to take the bees from their stronghold? 

The first was soon decided. Crawling 
still more cautiously along I at length 
reached the edge of the precipice and 
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STRENUOUS WORK. 


perched myself astride that hollow log. 
Now came the next difficulty, viz., to re- 
move the bees. The only way that seemed 
feasible was to take hold of them and pull 
them out, and this I determined to do. A 
messenger sent home soon returned with 
the only thing I could substitute for gloves 
—socks. Fixing my nucleus-box in position 
I put a pair on each hand, and heroically 
made the first scoop. ‘‘ Blazes/’’ I near- 
ly yelled. Didn’t they just stick it into 
me? Pitching that first hot handful into 
my box, and shutting it hurriedly, I put 
another sock on each hand and tried again. 
Talk about long tongues! I don’t know how 
long theirs were; but I knew from the most 
practical sort of experience that their ‘‘bus- 
iness end ’’ was long enough to go through 
those three socks all right. The more they 
stung, the more resolute I became. Putting 
on my last pair of socks I set to work 
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again. A sort of musical buzz accompanied 
each scuop as a score of angry bees, deter- 
mined to do or die, stuck to my hand; but 
this time it was too heavily covered, and an 
occasional slight prick was all that I suf- 
fered through the rest of the fray. 

‘* Fortune favors the brave.’’ I managed 
to capture the queen, then the rest of my 
task was comparatively easy. After a few 
hours’ labor I succeeded in having almost 
every bee confined in my nucleus-box, and 
wended my way home with /eelings better 
imagined than described. 

* * * * * * * * 

The substance of the above story is mi- 
nutely true. Reminiscences of my early 
days of bee keeping often cause me plea- 
sure, and not infrequently I have to laugh 
at my peculiar method of doing things in 
those days. This circumstance is one 
which I shall always remember. The 
yawning abyss, hot tropical sun, and hotter 
bee-stings, created an impression upon my 
mind not easily effaced. To the older 
readers of GLEANINGS, whom this will 
hardly interest, I humbly offer an apology. 
At the same time I express the hope that, 
among the younger folk—the amateurs—it 
may be the means of stimulating when dis- 
couraged by adverse fortune. Heed the les- 


son taught in this—‘‘ where there’s a will 
there’s a way.’’ 
Medina, Ohio. 





BRUSHED SWARMING — ANOTHER METHOD. 


The Weight of Foundation in Wiring ; Spraying Wa- 
ter to Stop Robbing a Failure. 


BY W. O. EASTWOOD. 


I have two suggestions to make for your 
consideration. Insteadof shaking or brush- 
ing as a means of effecting forced swarm- 
ing, would it not be possible to effect the 
same purpose more readily, and with less 
disturbance, by putting the hive equipped 
for the reception of the swarm underneath 
the old (or parent) hive and then driving 
the bees down with smoke from the one hive 
into the other? In wiring frames I fancy 
that I draw the wire rather tauter than 
you direct, and yet I never have had any 
trouble with foundation buckling as a con- 
sequence. Can it be, I wonder, whether 
my practice of stretching the wire in the 
first instance has any thing to do with my 
freedom from the trouble? Taking up the 
spool in my left hand I grasp the end of the 
wire with a pair of pliers and give a mod- 
erately sharp pull, having, I should have 
premised, unwound three or four feet of the 
wire. I take a second hold, and similarly 
stretch as much more. By practice I am 
able to tell within a foot or so how much 
will be required for a frame, and I get the 
length needed by repeating the process of 
stretching in this way twice. I then break 
the stretched portion from the spool. In 
this way I take the kink out of the wire and 
find it to work much more comfortably. 
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Each time I pull the wire I find it gives 
just so far to the strain, and then stops. 

Bees surely are queer creatures. Why 
do they ball a queen at times? That was 
a remarkable instance given in the last is- 
sue of GLEANINGS, page 674, by Martin L. 
Newman. This queen, it seems, had been 
permitted to lay. Why this sudden exhibi- 
tion of apparent ferocity? How will this 
do for a theory by way of a suggested ex- 
planation? May we suppose that there was 
a laying worker present in the hive, or one 
or more with the capacity to lay, and that 
the ball was in the main made up of bees 
desirous of protecting the queen from the 
jealous onslaught of a laying worker or 
workers? If this balling were a combined 
atteck of the whole force it might be ex- 
pected that they would make short work of 
the business, which does not appear to be 
the case. 

Talk about spraying to stop robbing, I 
tried the garden watering-can, with a fine 
sprinkler on, just the other day, without 
one bit of effect. I have the hive in the cel- 
lar now, afraid to put it out. It is queen- 
less; but I gave it a frame with brood, kept 
it in the cellar two days, when, on putting 
it out, a horde of bees fell on it again like 
sO many wolves; and in desperation I put 
it back in the cellar again, being afraid 
that it would spread the burglarious spirit 
throughout the apiary. For making smoke 
I use excelsior and cedar bark. 

Whitby, Ont., Can., Aug. 3. 


[The plan you speak of as a substitute 
for brushed swarming might work; but 
when you can move bees from one compart- 
ment to another by shaking or brushing, it 
is much more to be preferred than by smok- 
ing. To drive bees on the plan you de- 
scribe would be almost cruel. Excessive 
smoking, I am afraid, kills a good many 
bees, and at the same time I know it sus- 
pends operations for at least a whole day. 
Excessive smoking should always be avoid- 
ed if possible. 

If your wires are drawn tauter than I de- 
scribed in these columns, and you don’t get 
buckled foundation or comb, it is because 
you use a heavier grade of wax. While we 
sell foundation, and should be glad to sell 
lots of it, I consider it a great waste of 
money on the part of bee-keepers to use a 
grade of wax heavier than is absolutely 
necessary to get straight combs. A light 
brood foundation, if properly handled, will 
give just as good results as the more expen- 
sive medium brood. 

I never tried spraying robber bees with 
water. I should imagine it would prove in- 
effective in a very bad case of robbing. You 
say nothing about contracting the entrances 
down to a space just wide enough for one or 
two bees to pass. Putting the bees down 
cellar until the uproar is over is a good 
plan. But before placing them outdoors 
again, reduce the entrance to the space 
mentioned, and I think you will find they 
will put up a good defense.— Ep. ] 
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BEES IN THE SIDE WALLS OF A GRANARY. 





Some Large Combs and Big Colonies. 


BY H. C. SEARS. 


Mr. Root:—I send you a photograph. of 
which I wrote you some time ago. The 
bees in this part of the country have had 
difficulty in finding places to locate. They 
have been found in almost every place you 
can think of, from a bee-hive to the twine- 
box on a binder. I took five out of a neigh- 
bor’s granary, and have four or five more 
to take out of the sides of houses yet this 
fall for other neighbors. 

The ones shown in the photograph were 
located in the east end of O. V. Hill’s 
granary. The building is 20 feet wide, 
and 10 feet high to the second floor. We 
put the hives right over the bees on the up- 
per floor, and made openings down to the 
combs, and drove the bees right up into the 
hive. The swarm in the left-hand corner 
had not been there as long as the other two, 
but had a nice start. The one on the right 
hand had done very well, but about ten 
‘days before we took them out, a quantity 
had melted off from the bottom, and dropped 
down; but they had rebuilt it, and got it 
quite crooked. 

The one in the center was the greatest 
sight in the honey line I ever saw, and we 
have been in the business thirty years. 
The first comb, as you see, does not run 
clear across the space; but the second and 
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third ones do. Thev were 22 inches wide, 
and 60 inches long. The studding were 
six-inch, making a space 226 X60, or 7920 
cubic inches, if they had built it down 
square at the bottom, which they were 
working very hard at when taken out. 
There was not a stick or cross-piece except 
the little inch block that shows on the 
right hand side about a foot from the top. 
We have taken GLEANINGS almost ever 
since it started; and if you have ever shown 
larger combs I do not remember it. 

The picture on the left is that of my fa- 
ther, who was 84 years old the 14th of this 
month, and he has worked at the bee busi- 
ness to a considerable extent for nearly 
thirty vears. He holds in his right hand a 
honey-knife. and in his left a smoker. The 
one on the right is the writer. 

Thornburg, Ia., Sept. 19. 


[You have given us quite a remarkable 
exhibit, friend S. After all, I suppose the 
only way to get combs out from behind 
clapboarding is to take the siding off, and 
cut them out just as you are doing in the 
picture. Somehow these great combs make 
my mouth water. Their very irregularity, 
and being built just as nature builds them, 
suggests a delicious sweetness that we do 
not think of when we see the same comb 
nicely built in tbe regulation man-made 
brood-frames. It would be a great thing 
to have a honey-harvest picnic on an occa- 
sion of this kind. 

If any one can show up larger or longer 
combs than are here presented, let him 
hold up his hand.—Eb. ] 
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A MODEL CALIFORNIA APIARY. 


Extracting from Shallow Combs; how the Plan of 
Shaking Swarms Enables a Man of 60 to Take 
Care of 300 Colonies, his Two Apiaries being 23 
Miles Apart; Stamping Honey with the Produc- 
er’s Name. 





BY M. R. KUEHNE. 





I send you to-day a photograph of Pomo- 
na Apiary, which is situated just outside 
the limits of Pomona, on San Bernardino 
Ave., 1% miles southwest of Claremont Col- 
lege. The apiary is run on strictly scien- 
tific principles, and consists of about 200 
colonies of bees, half of which are run for 
comb honey and the other half for extract- 
ed. That means that I select every spring 
the strongest stands for comb honey. 

The house in the picture is the extract- 
ing-house, containing one large four-comb 
extractor with twelve-inch pockets, to take 
two half-depth frames each, or eight half- 
depth frames all together, as I use mostly 
the Ideal supers of ten-frame size for brood- 
nest and surplus-supers. I find this ar- 
rangement much more convenient for the 
many different manipulations used in an 
apiary run for both comb and extracted 
honey, besides not having to do such heavy 
lifting as when using full-depth supers, 
which is rather hard work for a man 60 
years old, especially when one has to take 
care of over 300 colonies of bees all by him- 
self in two apiaries 23 miles apart, my out- 
apiary being located in Etiwanda, San 
Bernardino Co., consisting of 100 stands of 


bees, all run for comb honey. Of course, I 
use the ‘‘ shook swarm ”’ plan in both apia- 
ries, or else could not do the work all by 
myself. As it is, I have to ‘‘ anticipate ’’ 
(a la Doolittle) my work during the winter 
months by having my sections and ship- 
ping-boxes ready when the season begins, 
in order not to be hampered with extra 
work outside the regular apiary work, as 
so many bees will make one step lively 
sometimes. 

Although we have had quite poor seasons 
for the last six years, I have managed to 
make a living out of my bees so far, besides 
being much healthier now than I was be- 
fore coming to California. What I know 
about bees I have gleaned from GLEANINGS 
mostly, being a subscriber since 1882. Lat- 
er I have added the Heview, and lastly the 
American Bee Journal; and I must confess 
I should be lost without any one of them. 

I have built up a fine honey trade right 
here in Pomona, and stamp my name on 
every first-class section of honey, Mr. York 
notwithstanding, as the merchants here do 
not object to it, and as I intend to advertise 
my honey and not have it mixed up with 
other products sold as ‘‘ just as good.’’ 

Pomona, Cal., Sept. 21. 


[There is quite a strong tendency toward 
shallower frames; and prominent bee-keep- 
ers, notably Geo. W. Brodbeck, of Califor- 
nia, are using frames shallower than the 
Langstroth. By using such frames in the 
brood-nest as well as in the extracting- 
supers, we simplify hives and frames, and 
atthe same time secure other advantages. 
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And so, friend K., you are making the 
shake swarm plan a success (if it were not 
for Dr. Miller I would say shook swarm). 
We should be glad to have you tell us more 
about your method of working.—Eb. | 




















FIGHTING DISEASE; FORMALDEHYDE UN- 
SUCCESSFUL 5; PROBABLY NOT FOUL 
BROOD. 


The Muncy Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion was organized some weeks ago for the 
purpose of fighting .foul brood, as noted 
in a late issue. The association held a 
meeting Aug. 1, at which the subject of 
foul brood was thoroughly discussed. Mr. 
Fuller was present, and did much to make 
the meeting interesting and helpful. 

It now appears that about a third of the 
colonies of bees in this section have been 
found diseased. It appears, too, that the 
treatment by formaldehyde has been un- 
successful except in one case treated by 
Mr. Fuller, in which he uncapped all cap- 
ped comb, and extracted the honey. Up to 
the time of the meeting it seemed to be en- 
tirely cured, and the second hatching of 
young bees was coming out, which has 
not been the case with the others thus 
treated; for in each case the disease began 
to reappear between the third and sixth 
week after the treatment. 

A new phase of the trouble also came to 
light at our meeting. Mr. Fuller reported 
an interview with Mr. Harry W. Beaver, of 
Watsontown, Pa., a man of large expe- 
rience in bee-keeping in Cuba, where he 
gained a practical knowledge of many dis- 
eases of bees. The conclusion is reached 
that this which is making so much trouble 
in this section is not foul brood, as formerly 
known. It was stated that Mr. Beaver 
has had many diseased colonies this sea- 
son, and that he intended to send some dis- 
eased combs to you for your examination. 
It also appears that thus far the carbolic- 
acid spray has been more successful than 
the formaldehyde treatment. 

Muncy, Pa., Aug. 12. D. L. Woops. 


[Is it not possible and even probable that 
black brood has stepped across the border- 
line of York State over into your country? 
I should be afraid of it. If it is not foul 
brood, and yet is fearfully destructive, it 
would look very much as if you had the 
New York bee disease, better known as 
“* black brood.’’ 

The formaldehyde treatment, according 
to late reports, fails to disinfect combs un- 
less they are uncapped and empty; but if it 
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will be the means of saving otherwise good 
combs, it will be worth much to the bee- 
keeper. From our present information, all 
diseased combs would have to be uncapped 
and possibly extracted, whether containing 
brood or honey. Such a course of proced- 
ure would be very likely to spread the dis- 
ease, as it would be almost impossible to 
keep the infection from clothing, extractors, 
honey-knives, honey on the floor, and after- 
tea being transmitted to robber bees.— 
Ep. 





SOURED HONEY— WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 
Last spring I secured from another bee- 
keeper a few hives of bees with Root queens 
in them. Wishing to increase them as much 
as possible I divided them. One nucleus 
that reared a young queen built up quickly 
and strong, and this fall I took 48 lbs. of 
surplus honey from them. Now comes the 
queer part of it. While the whole 48 lbs. 
was nicely capped, it was all soured full of 
air-cells, and foamy —tastes and smells 
distinctly sour. Now, that is something I 
never saw before. Ishould like to know the 
reason of it. I was thinking of using the 
honey as bee-feed to build up weak colo- 
nies, but intend to cook it first. Wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to add sugar syrup to it? 
It seems to me that the fault must be in the 
bees, and that hive is marked for requeen- 
ing. I will say for the old queen that, 
while this is her third season, she built a 
strong colony from a nucleus, and stored 85 
lbs. of honey. J. i. RENO, IR. 
Jerico Springs, Mo., Sept. 24. 


[Soured honey would be absolutely unfit 
to give your bees for winter food. I would 
advise you to extract allof it, and then feed 
the bees good clean pure sugar syrup. The 
honey that you extract you can improve 
somewhat by boiling; then for the purpose 
of stimulating brood-rearing you possibly 
can feed it out again to the bees next 
spring; but a better way would be to make 
honey vinegar of it. Such vinegar is much 
superior to ordinary cider vinegar.—Ep. | 





WINTERING WITH THE COMB-HONEY SUPER 
ON TOP. 


I winter my bees on their summer stands. 
I put an empty super on top of the brodd- 
nest. I take the sections out and leave the 
section-holders in. I fill the super with 
old rags and papers. Any kind will do. 
They winter well for me, coming out in the 
spring in good order. I use the Danzenba- 
ker hive. The weather gets pretty cold 
here—from about zero to 10° below. 

J. B. RIDDELL. 
New Florence, Pa., Sept. 28. 


[Such a plan of wintering gives very good 
results, many times; but unless the bees 
are protected against prevailing winds it is 
also advisable to put a protecting case 
around the sides of the brood-nest. A pow- 
erful colony will very often winter outdoors 
without any protection whatever.—Eb. ] 
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SECTIONS AT $10 A THOUSAND—A CORREC- 
TION. 


On page 713 you made some statements 
on the section question that I could not see 
through at all; but being a little fellow I 
held my peace in expectation that the Straw 
gentleman, or some other big fellow, would 
speak. As there was nothing said about it 
in the Sept. 1st issue, however, I will ac- 
cept your invitation and ‘‘ wade in.’’ 

You said that, with honey bringing 10 cts. 
per lb. net, the bee-keeper will not lose 
money if he pays $10.00 per 1000 for sections. 
Now, 1000 sections, 44% X44 X1%, weigh a 
little over 60 lbs. At 10 cts. per 1b. they will 
return the bee-keeper just a little over $6 00. 
If he uses plain sections they will weigh 
less, and consequently return him less; and 
this does not take account of foundation at 
55 to 60 cts. per 1b., and of which he will 
use Close to 2 lbs. in 1000 sections, however 
small he makes his starters, and he gets 
back only 10 cts. per 1b. for it; so it seems 
to me as though, with a little freight added 
to the cost, the bee-keeper is dangerously 
near losing money on his sections now. 
Why can not sections be made of wood fiber 
or paper? F. H. CLARKE. 

Coleman, Mich., Sept. 9. 


[You are right, friend C.; but my broth- 
er-in-law, Mr. Calvert, who is so very ac- 
curate in figures, gave me the statement, 
and I accepted it as law and gospel truth. 
Of course, I should have figured it for my- 
self. We shall have to consider, perhaps, 
that $5.00 per 1000, our present price, is as 
high as bee-keepers can go and not lose 
money. Comb honey that retails, we will 
say, at 15 cts. in the grocery will not net 
the producer much more than 10 cts. if we 
take out freight, commission, leakage, break- 
age, and, I am sorry to say, rascality once 
in a while. But it is a good joke on Dr. 
Miller that he did not notice it. I usually 
think that any statement I make, that is 
not subsequently called in question by the 
sage of Marengo, must be correct, for his 
eagle eye is almost sure to see an error, es- 
pecially in figures.—Ep.] 


QUEENS STUNG IN A BALL. 


Referring again to the matter of queens 
being stung in a ball, I still say that I very 
much doubt the physical possibility of such 
an act ever taking place in a swarm of bees 
left to their own disposition. But if there 
is any thing that will provoke bees to sting 
a queen it is to turn a blast of hot smoke on 
them when they have for some reason balled 
a queen. Likelihood or appearances of 
truth that speak of a case or question of 
fact which results from superior evidence 
or preponderance of argument on one side, 
incline the mind to receive it as the truth, 
but leave some room for doubt. It therefore 
falls short of moral certainty, and produces 
what is called opinion. I’m of the same 
opinion still, that queens are never stung 
while in a ball, but are starved and suffo- 
cated to death. 
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A few days ago I had a swarm issue, 
and the queen was immediately balled. 
This took place near the next hive. I at 
once picked them up and liberated the 
queen from the bees, receiving two stings 
on the fingers. Had I thrown a blast of 
hot smoke on them, there is a possibility 
that the queen would have been destroyed. 

But it is the downright hard thoughts 
that have the courage to grasp the key of 
facts, and unlock the vaults and bring to 
light the long-hidden, long-forgotten vol- 
umes of science. Let them come forth, that 
we may all eat from the tree of knowledge. 

Matanzas, Cuba. C. E. Woopwarp. 





[Perhaps my views do not differ greatly 
from yours in the matter. I only stated 
that I had seen evidence enough to convince 
me that queens are stung in the ball, for I 
have seen the stings in their bodies after 
the ball has been picked to pieces. Since 
that time others have reported seeing the 
same thing. I am of the opinion that the 
average process of balling results in stifling 
or suffocating more than in stinging. I am 
also of the opinion that bees will sting 
queens sometimes in a ball, even when the 
same is not molested by a bee-keeper. But 
I may be mistaken.—ED. ] 





INTRODUCING VIRGINS; AGE OF AT TIME 
OF FERTILIZATION. 

The matter on page 756, pertaining to in- 
troducing one or more virgins, is very help- 
ful; but there are some difficulties in the 
way which to me seem insurmountable. 
Your new method saves from two to three 
days over what we are accustomed to use, 
which is an important item. From your 
account it seems easy to turn off good queens 
rapidly. In my experience I have never 
known young queens to take their flight 
under four or five days after being intro- 
duced, and three, four, or five days more be- 
fore they begin to lay—in all, ten to twelve 
days. I have heretofore supposed that a 
virgin queen must not be kept over eight or 
ten days or she would never take her 
flight, and often not over five days. Now, 
if 1 have been wrong all these years you 
will do me, and probably others equally in 
error, a favor by setting us right. 

W. S. BLAISDELL. 

Victoria, Fla., Sept. 7. 


{It is usual to figure, in queen-rearing 
practice, on about ten days for a young 
hatched virgin to begin laying. They often 
lay in less time; but a nine or ten day 
limit is the rule. It is now known that 
virgin queens are often confined in the 
cells until the bees are ready to release 
them. Some just-hatched virgins are much 
older in point of development and maturity 
than others. One ready to hatch may be 
confined in her cell, and fed regularly by 
the workers for several days. Such queens 
will sometimes fly immediately on emerg- 
ing from the cell. How soon one such may 
take a wedding-flight after hatching I do 
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not know. I have had one queen, to my 
own personal knowledge, take her wedding- 
flight when three days old from the time of 
hatching. I once conducted a series of 
observations to find when the first evi- 
dences of fertilization appear after hatch- 
ing. It was from three to seven days. 

The point that you do not quite under- 
stand is this: That two or three virgins 
may be caged in a hive at once. One will 
be released, we will say, ina day. It may 
take four or five days before she is ready 
to take her flight. In the mean time, all 
other caged virgins in the hive have reach- 
ed the age of maturity. Queen No. 1 takes 
her flight, we will say, in five days. In 
three days she is laying, making eight 
days from the time of hatching. Immedi- 
ately on her laying, another virgin is caged, 
when queen No. 2 of the first-caged lot is 
put in a condition to be released, which 
will take, say, four or five hours. In 24 
hours from the time the other queen was 
taken out, queen No. 2 may take her flight. 
We will say she lays in three days. She 
is then removed, and queen No. 3 takes her 
place, and begins to lay, according to the 
cycle we figure on, in four or five days 
more. In the mean time, fresh virgins just 
hatched are caged, and confined while they 
are reaching the age of wedding: flight. 
During this time they are also acquiring 
the scent of the bees, and so long as there 
is no queen in the hive to object or inter- 
fere, any one of them will be accepted by 
the bees; and if she is of the proper age 
she will begin taking her flight to meet the 
drone. Now, I do not mean to give four or 
five days as the absolute time from one lay- 
ing queen to another. It will vary; but 
our experience is, on the average, two laying 
queens to a nucleus in a week or ten days. 

On the single plan of introducing there 
would be four or five days lost in getting a 
just-hatched queen up to wedding- flight 
age. If we add three days more for her to 
lay in, there are eight days in all, taking 
just twice the time I have allowed for the 
dual plan of introducing. 

The whole secret of the plan rests in the 
fact that the-bees become acquainted, and 
are agreeable to three or four virgins af 
once. They all smell alike; and if they are 
released one at a time, so there can be no 
mortal combat between any two of the 
queens, all will go on lovely, and the cycle 
of mating and laying will take place in 
four or five days as against eight or ten 
days the old way. But to keep up the 
cycle a fresh virgin must be introduced or 
caged at the time of taking out the laying 
queen; so by the time No. 2 is ready to lay, 
No. 3 will be ready to meet a drone.—Eb. ] 


WIRED FRAMES AND STARTERS; WEED NEW- 
PROCESS FOUNDATION. 


I see in Stray Straws, page 707, that 
Dr. Miller takes a peg at me again; but 
really you know our discussion was on full 
sheets versus starters, the wiring of frames 
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being simply not in it. We all know that, 
with full sheets, we must have wired 
frames; but for starters it is not absolutely 
necessary. Mr. Doolittle says neither yes 
nor no to the wiring of frames; but his sys- 
tem of getting worker comb, page 426, ne- 
cessitates cutting out the drone comb, and 
he goes as far as to speak of patching. 
Do you suppose this operation can be per- 
formed without cutting the wires? 

Now with regard to full sheets on wired 
frames, I have a mind to give you a photo 
of a few to show that we do have failures 
here; and others, I might say, have had 
the same trouble. But right here I will 
say, hurrah for the Weed-process founda- 
tion! for with it our failures are reduced 
toaminimum. Gero. W. STRANGWAYS. 

Elora, Ont., Aug. 26. ¥ 


[I am of the opinion that Mr. Doolittle 
does not wire; and even if he did, he could 
easily insert patches of worker comb right 
on to a wire by cutting a shallow slit in 
the comb inserted. I would rather patch a 
wired comb than one unwired.—ED. | 





FEW COLONIES WINTERING WELL IN A CEL- 
LAR. 

On page 230, in quotations, Ira Barber 
says a few colonies will winter fairly well 
in almost any cellar. Now, could four or 
six colonies be wintered in a tight dry- 
goods box in a medium dry cellar used for 
storing apples and potatoes, temperature 
sometimes going down to 30?. It has a 
flue which could be heated by artificial 
heat if necessary. 

If advisable to try, how much ventilation 
should the box have? and how ventilated? 
Would not the temperature be considerably 
higher in the box than in the cellar? 

G. M. ELLENBERGER. 

Belknap, Pa., Sept. 22. 


[I would not put the bees into the box re- 


ferred to. Better put them into the cellar, 
but darken it; and when you desire to get 
vegetables, use a lamp. 

Ira Barber is right.—Ep. ] 





EXTRACTING HONEY FROM UNFINISHED 
SECTIONS; CAN IT BE DONE WITHOUT 
BREAKING THE COMBS? 


Can honey in unfinished sections be 
thrown out with extractor without breaking 
out the comb? Lack of basswood honey 
this season left me with a lot of unfinished 
sections. As I have never used an ex- 
tractor I ask for information. 


Passumpsic, Vt., Sept. 8. C. R. KInc. 


[Yes, it can be done very easily in the 
case of most sections that are fastened on 
three sides. Combs having only one or two 
attachments would have to be handled very 
carefully, of course, the speed of the ex- 
tractor being reduced to where it would 
just throw the honey and not break the 
fastenings.—ED. | 
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KEEPING EXTRACTED HONEY FROM CANDY- 
ING. 

I want to ask a question in regard to keep- 
ing extracted honey from losing its fresh- 
ness, or going to sugar. Is it necessary to 
seal it up air-tight, and to use an air-pump 
to extract the air from each jar in order to 
keep it fresh and in a good marketable con- 
dition? KIRBY SMITH. 


Gibsonburg, O., Aug. 18. 


[It is not necessary to use an air-pump. 
Honey should be heated to a temperature of 
160 degrees, and kept there for ten or fifteen 
minutes, then bottled and sealed while hot, 
just the same as fruit is canned. Such hon- 
ey, if properly put up, the cork covered with 
wax, paraffine, or beeswax, will remain 
liquid for nearly a year, and longer if the 
temperature of the room is not changed. 
For full particulars, see ‘‘ Bottled Honey,”’’ 
in our A BC book.—Eb. ] 





SWEET CLOVER IN KANSAS; AN ESTIMATE 
OF ITS VALUE PER ACRE AS A 
HONEY-PLANT. 


Bees have done very poorly for me this 
season on account of cold wet weather in 
June, losing a few hives by actual starva- 
tion before I was really aware of it; and if 
it had not been for a three-acre field of 
white sweet clover I should have lost more, 
as this patch kept about 50 hives in fair 
condition. In fact, they went far ahead of 
the out-apiaries. I have sown this season 
five acres more, and next spring I intend to 
put out about 40 acres more, as I can rent 
land for this purpose at $1.50 per acre. I 
intend to put out mostly the yellow variety, 
as it comes in just at a time when there is 
nothing else, and the blooming-period is 
longer; but the three acres of white, I am 
satisfied, was worth to me this season $30, 
and I also have considerable seed from it. 

R. L. SNODGRASS. 

Gordon, Kan., Oct. 2. 


[Friend S., I am glad to get a report to 
the effect that an acre of sweet clover is 
worth even as much as $10.00 for the honey 
alone. Let me now suggest that, when you 
get tired of growing the sweet clover, if you 
plow it under when it is about two feet 
high, before it blossoms, it will be of as 
much benefit to your land, and perhaps 
more, as if you plowed under a similar 
growth of common red clover.—A. I. R.] 





AUTOMATIC SELF-HIVING. 

Mr. Root:—The following is an idea in 
self-hiving: I sold a colony of bees to a 
neighbor last June. It contained a queen 
with a clipped wing. They were placed 
on a stand about 18 inches from the ground. 
Upon delivering this colony I informed the 
lady of the house that they would be likely 
to cast a swarm ere long. She hardly ex- 
pected to hear this. 
was made ready, and by chance it was left 
on the ground in front of the colony pur- 
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chased. They watched the bees for swarm- 
ing, till tired and indifferent; so, upon go- 
ing to the hive later they found that, in- 
stead of only one colony, there were two. 
The queen had rushed out on to the ground, 
found her way to the hive on the ground, 
and was hived with nobody to witness the 
proceedings. G. W. STRANGWAYS. 
Elora, Ont., Can., Oct. 5. 


[The plan you describe embodies the 
principles of the self-hivers that were talk- 
ed of so much years ago. But self-hiving 
as a practical method has gone entirely out 
of use, so far as I know. I have made it 
work, but it is too much trouble. The ap- 
pliances and the fussing necessary to make 
aswarm go automatically into another com- 
partment involve more expense and labor 
than to hive in the old-fashioned way of 
letting the bees come back to an empty hive 
placed on the old stand, on the clipped- 
wing plan.—Ep. | 


BEES HATCHING WITHOUT WINGS. 


Can you tell me what ails my young bees? 
They hatch out without wings, then crawl 
out and die by the thousands. By winter 
they will be all gone; and as we have 36 
hives of bees we should like to know a reme- 

y. SHERWIN COOLEY. 

Calistoga, Cal. 


[When bees hatch without wings the 
trouble may be due to several causes— 
chilled or overheated brood, or to poisoning. 
If the old bees gathered nectar from fruit- 
trees or sprayed plants, the same might kill 
some brood and allow other (although de- 
formed) to mature.—ED. | 


EFFECT OF STINGS ON HEALTH. 


Is there any such thing as _ bee-poison 
ruining a man’s health? I have been sick 
one or two days all the spring and sum- 
mer. The doctors here can’t help me. It 
seems to be a stomach trouble that comes 
about every six or seven days. I have kept 
bees 30 years on a small scale; have been 
stung two or more times every day. It 
never seems tohurt meany. I should like to 
hear from the readers of GLEANINGS about 
at, IRVING LONG. 

Marceline, Mo. 


[As a rule, bee-poison produces no seri- 
ous effect on the average human system. 
But one who has kept bees for many years, 
and who has been stung a great deal, some- 
times experiences unpleasant sensations 
when a hive is first opened during the fore 
part of the season. Langstroth was affect- 
ed in that way, and there have been reports 
of a similar kind from time to time.—Eb. ] 


KING-BIRDS AN ENEMY OF THE BEE. 
In GLEANINGS for Aug. 1 I see that 
David Wauford thinks he has found some 
adulterated honey; but I guess all there is 
of it is a think or a guess-so. Last sum- 
mer we had some that was the very same 
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way, which we know was pure honey, and 
I think it came from raspberry- blossoms. 
There are many different flavors of pure 
honey. I think Mr. Wauford. in regard to 
his honey, is like the man who says king- 
birds catch drones only. Let them opena 
few and see. Every bee-keeper should shoot 
all the king-birds he can. There will be 
enough left then. They are the meanest 
bird that flies, to any other bird they can 
boss. A. E. MARLOw. 
Cape Vincent, N. Y., Aug. 5. 





SKUNKS, HOW TO TRAP THEM. 


We have had some experience the past 
summer with forced swarms, which may be 
of value in showing the best way to make 
them. The greater part were made by 
drumming most of the bees and the queen 
up into a hive containing empty frames 
with starters, which was then set upona 
bottom-board on the old stand. Out of all 
so treated, not one attempted to abscond; 
while the swarms that were brushed gave 
so much trouble that we gave up that plan 
altogether. 

I notice that some of your readers have 
had considerable loss from skunks. I found 
that they were eating a good many of our 
bees, keeping scme of the colonies weak, 
although they were rearing plenty of brood. 
Poisoning is dangerous at best, so we com- 
menced trapping. By nearly burying an 


egg in the ground a short distance from the 
apiary, and setting a steel trap over it, we 


caught six or seven in a short time. The 
trap, of course, should be set only at night. 
Besides scratching on the hives, as your 
A BC book says, the skunks would comb 
out the grass around the hive-entrances 
with their claws, to get the bees that came 
out of the hives, I suppose. The grass was 
so combed out in front of most of our sixty 
hives, before we began trapping. I find no 
signs of any depredations now, and the 
weak colonies have strengthened up consid- 
erably. F. H. Harvey. 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 24. 





DOES DISTURBING THE BEES CAUSE THEM 
TO BALL A QUEEN ? 

In manipulating bees in the fall after 
the honey season, as setting in sealed stores 
from the upper story of a swarm that has 
been used for extracting, is there danger in 
having the bees ball the queen if the apia- 
rist uses lots of smoke? M. H. HILt. 

Mattoon, Wis. 


[There will be no danger of causing the 
bees to ball the queen; indeed, an excess 
of smoke would have the very opposite ef- 
fect. Do not get the impression that smoke 
or disturbing the bees, from any thing that 
has occurred in GLEANINGS lately, has a 
tendency to cause the bees to ball the queen. 
The instances of this kind are so rare that 
Ee] are hardly worth taking account of.— 
ED. 
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**SOUTHERN HONEY’’ NOT OF POOR QUAL- 
ITY. 

It gives me special pleasure to see that 
you are trying to give the Southern bee- 
keeper’s interest due consideration, and 
that you have left off using the term 
‘Southern honey.’’ The name is all right, 
but you know for what purpose it has been 
used by some. We passed that stage long 
ago. The war is over, and the bee-keepers 
of the South are taking special interest in 
their product. L. W. AVANT. 

Atascosa, Tex., Sept. 19. 





LIGHTING SMOKERS. 


I have read so much about lighting smo- 
kers, etc., I thought nothing was equal to 
live coals. I find that, if one will roll a 
piece of crocus sack, laying a small piece 
of paper on it before rolling it up, then roll 
it up tight, and tie a string around it snug; 
drop a little coal oil on this roll or ball — 
not too much; light it; drop this ball into 
the smoker, then put in your wood, your 
fire is made. It will surprise you to see 
what a splendid smoke it will make, and 
the length of time it will keep the smoke. 
Do not make the roll or ball too large. Roll 
it up tight. H. Booron. 

Richmond, Texas. 


THE LEAN AND THE FAT YEARS. 

I am not inclined to be critical, especial: 
ly in matters that might properly be ca!led 
non-essentials in this case; but I thought, 
after reading the editorial notice under one 
of Dr. C. C. Miller's Straws, page 792, I 
would suggest to you that you read upa 
little on the history of the children of Isra- 
el. I think you will find that the ‘‘ lean 
years that eat up the fat ones’’ was a con- 
dition that occurred in Egypt rather than 
in the wilderness, and was a matter that 
concerned the Egyptians more directly than 
the children of Israel. A. J. KILGORE. 

Bowling Green, O., Sept. 23. 


[Your point is well taken, friend K. I 
had in mind the Israelites just a short time 
before they left Egypt.—Eb. ] 


COVERING THE BROOD-NEST FOR WINTER. 


Which is best to put over a brood-nest for 
covering in winter —coarse cloth, burlap, 
or enamel cloth? O. F. HERTZBERG. 

Eaton Rapids, Mich., Sept. 1. 


[This is a mooted question. It all de- 
pends on whether your locality has shown 
that absorbing cushions are better than 
sealed covers covered over with packing of 
some sort. But the general consensus of 
opinion, I think, is working slowly in favor 
of sealed covers. In that case we would 
use either enamel cloths or a plain thin 
board which the bees could seal down, the 
same covered with chaff, leaves, shavings, 
or any porous material that could be readi- 
ly obtained.—Eb. | 
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FILLING HONEY-CANS TOO FULL. 


J.C. R , Ont., Cal.—Cans designed to hold 
extracted honey should never he filled quite 
full. When honey candies it expands; and 
if the receptacles be filled level full there 
is quite a liability of leakage, due to the 
cans bursting from the expansion of the 
honey when candying. Your honey is 
doubtless just as good as it ever was. The 
same can be restored to its original condi- 
tion by putting the cans in warm water, or 
a temperature not higher than 160. Better 
empty out some of the honey from each can. 


CURING LOAFING AROUND THE ENTRANCE. 


J. G. B., N. J.—Loafing around the en- 
trance is often caused by too small an open- 
ing during the hot part of the season. En- 
larging it or lifting the hive off from the 
bottom-board, and separating it from the 
hive with two blocks, will very often cause 
the bees to go back into the hive and begin 
work. But if they still loaf while all the 
rest of the bees are working, it may be that 
they are preparing to swarm. But if that 
is not the case, and the bees are profession- 
al loafers, you had better kill the queen, 
and introduce some new and better stock. 
It does not pay to keep such bees when oth- 
er blood that you can introduce may earn 
you possibly several dollars for the season. 
BEES STINGING HONEY(?); HANDLING BEES 

TOO MUCH. 


W. D. G.. Ohio.—The clipping you send, 
about bees stinging their honey, is so ridic- 
ulous and absurd that we never pay any 
attention to it; for such nonsense seems to 
be going the rounds of the press while sober 
facts and truth about the bees, just as 
startling, are very seldom given to the pub- 
lic. See Pickings. 

Referring to your questions, I would say 
it would do no harm to handle the colonies 
as often as you like; but there is no advan- 
tage in opening a hive oftener than two or 
three times a season if you desire to get 
honey, and do not care about the pleasure 
of watching and handiing the bees. 

It very often happens that there is a poor 
queen in a hive. 

A COLONY THAT REFUSES TO ACCEPT A 
QUEEN. 

W. H. S., Pa.—We do not quite under- 
stand what the trouble is you are having in 
introducing. If you have one colony to 
which you are trying to introduce a queen, 
and that seems disposed to kill all you give 
to them, you may rest assured there is some 
cause for it. The probabilities are that 
they have something they call a queen—a 
virgin or a fertile worker; and so long as 


either is present you will never succeed in 
introducing a fertile queen, especially one 
that comes through the mails, and bears 
the odor of outside objects. Rather than 
lose another queen you had better introduce 
her on a frame of brood with a few bees, 
then build the colony up for winter. But 
do not attempt to introduce a queen to a 
colony that has already killed off several 
queens, for when they once start out in the 
killing business they will keep it up. Give 
them a cell or a virgin from your own stock. 
WHEN TO TAKE OFF SUPERS, ETC. 

R. W. /., /nd.—Supers should be taken 
off the hives just as soon as the honey-flow 
stops. If you are a beginner, and do not 
know just when this is, you will see the 
bees are inclined to rob; and if they have 
any drones, kill them off. If the sections 
are left on they will be travel-stained and 
soiled. 

No, do not give the bees empty combs for 
winter unless you intend to feed them up. 
A better way is to reserve out a few of your 
goxd combs of sealed stores; then along in 
the fall, give colonies (that are not suffi- 
ciently supplied) a few of these combs. 
The colonies that are wintered indoors or 
in the cellar should not have less than 15 
lbs. Colonies wintered outdoors ought to 
have from 20 to 25. 

The Danzenbaker hives should be put in 
the cellar as soon as you have cold weath- 
er. The cellar should be darkened, and 
ventilated occasionally. You can winter 
them outdoors if you have regular Danzen- 
baker winter-cases. 

WHY WOODEN CELL CUPS ARE BETTER THAN 
DOOLITTLE CUPS ALL OF WAX. 

Jj. L., Texas.—You ask why we use 
wooden plugs instead of the wax queen cell 
as used hy Mr. Doolittle. In answer we 
will say that it takes so long to form these 
heavy wax cells, which must be strong and 
thick enough to bear handling, that we 
prefer to have the wooden plug made to re- 
ceive the small delicate cell which we can 
press out at the rate of 1000 an hour. 
These cells, after they have been used 
once, are simply picked off the wooden 
plug, and another one inserted in about a 
quarter of a minute. It takes time and 
skill to dip the Doolittle cell cup, and it is 
only a matter of convenience that we prefer 
the wooden plug. In our own yards, asa 
rule we do not use the Tinker zinc form of 
protector around the cell. We tried this 
only to test the invention of Mr. Stanley 
as described in these columns. The object 
of this protector is to allow the bees free 
access to the cell and hatching queen with- 
out allowing the gueen to escape. In this 
way they can be kept for some time in the 
hive where they hatch. We prefer a pro- 
tector of the cylindrical shape we have al- 
ready described, but havinz merely small 
holes — too small to allow the bees to pass 
through them. We see no special advan- 
tage in having the slots so large that the 
bees can get to the confined queen. 
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MICHIGAN TRAVELS CONTINUED. 

Toward night we made a brief call on 
Charles Shuneman, of Ionia, Mich. His 
wife is the bee-keeper, with the help the 
children give her. Well, just here we met 
an unexpected situation of affairs. I don’t 
know that I ever before in my life found a 
bee-keeper (or bee-keeperess) who was going 
to quit the business because of being /oo 
successful. Mrs. S. says she greatly en- 
joyed bees until this season. She had en- 
joyed studying them and building up colo- 
nies; and this present year all that marred 
her enjoyment was the fact that she had se- 
cured a tremendous honey crop! The hon- 
ey was beautiful in quality and great in 
quantity; but she said it was too hard 
work for any woman, and her husband was 
in other business so he could not give her 
any assistance; so she wanted to sell out 
and give itup. If the crop had been more 
moderate, or possibly none at all, she might 
have gone on keeping bees. There are very 
queer things in this world of ours, and 
there are some funny people in it. Perhaps 
Mrs. S. may conclude that, with the help 
of the bright boys and girls around her, 
she may, after a winter’s rest, go on with 
the bee business. Thechildren were great- 
ly pleased to see an automobile right in 
their own dooryard. But we were so much 
behind in our appointments that we had to 
hurry on. 

Just at dusk we pulled up at the home on 
the hillside of A. H. Guernsey. Friend G. 
says I made him a call ever so many years 
ago while waiting for a train at Ionia; but 
I have been trying ever since tu recall the 
incident. He pointed out to me some bees 
in a good-sized hollow log, with modern 
section boxes on top; and he said I was 
greatly interested in that log gum when I 
made that brief call more than twenty years 
ago; and as I looked at that apiary on the 
steep hillside there seemed to be a faint 
glimmer of something familiar in years gone 
by. Friend G. is a busy man; and when I 
saw him take a potato-hook in his hand, 
with a pail and lantern, in the evening, after 
his wife had whispered something to him, I 
begged to be permitted to go along and hold 
the lantern. Well, on another part of that 
steep hillside we dug some nice potatoes, 
and what do you think they were? Why, it 
was my old favorite, the Early Michigan; 
and it seemed to me as though only Michi- 
gan can produce such potatoes, so floury 
and appetizing, as we*had for breakfast 
the next morning. 

We were very pleasantly entertained over 
night in Lansing, at the home of Isaac 
Parker. We found friend P. in a very 
pretty little shop midway between his home 
and his bee-yard and garden. By the way, 
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a pleasant tidy shop with convenient tools, 
each one in its place, is one of the pleasant- 
est sights I know of around a bee-yard, or 
near any farmer’s home, for that matter; 
but a shop that is full of disorder, the tools 
sticky with honey, and so full of rubbish 
you can never get through it, is any thing 
but pleasant to contemplate. Now, dear 
friends, don’t any of you be in haste to put 
on the coat I have made, for the honey- 
house in ‘‘our own apiary,’’ and another 
building where we store hives, cushions, 
etc., come pretty near the picture I have 
been trying to describe. Well, friend Par- 
ker has a very pretty shop, and he looked 
happy and contented when we found him 
at work there. Perhaps one reason why 
things were in such good order all around 
is that he and his wife are pretty well 
along in years, and, if I am correct, he has 
no other business on hand except his gar- 
den and small apiary. He probably has 
plenty of time to keep things tidy, and have 
his tools all in order. But I have wondered 
a great many times if it were not possible 
that a tidy shop saves enough time to pay 
for keeping it in order. I suppose there 
are extremes both ways. Sometimes I have 
thought it next to impossible for a busy 
man to keep every thing tidy —tools all 
under shelter when a storm comes up, etc. 
Then again, I have decided, when I have 
spent time enough in hunting for something 
to buy a new one, that it paid in dollars 
and cents to have things put away, besides 
the feeling of comfort and happiness that it 


gives to look around when you get up in 
the morning and find every thing in good 


shape. Another thing, friend Parker’s 
home is emphatically a Christian home. 
Our arrangements were such that we had 
time enough to make only a brief call at 
the home of A. D. D. Wood and sons, who 
have for many years done quite a business 
in manufacturing hives, etc., in Lansing. 
The warm welcome I received, even though 
my stay was so brief, I shall not soon for- 
get. 
When we passed through Lansing we had 
our machine overhauled again at the auto- 
mobile factory, and they said our job of put- 
ting in the new shaft was allright. A few 
trifling repairs were made at Lansing, and 
we ran on to the town of Charlotte. This 
is another of the beautiful Michigan towns, 
with its great multitude of handsome up-to- 
date homes. We reached Charlotte at just 
sundown, and arrived at Hillsdale, 57 miles 
distant, before 11 o’clock. At this point I 
bade Huber good-by and went home on the 
cars, leaving him to manipulate the auto- 
mobile alone. If any one of you is curi- 
ous to know just why we parted company, 
I think I shall have to explain briefly that 
he was more interested in a certain young 
lady he became acquainted with while go- 
ing to school in Oberlin than I was; and he 
rather wanted the automobile with him when 
he made fev acall. Our trip through Michi- 
gan, and return, occupied us, with the calls 
we made on bee-keepers, about three weeks; 
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and I do not know that I ever enjoyed my- 
self more in my travels anywhere. 

Now, friends, in winding up this account 
of our Michigan trip I am painfully aware 
that we ran by perhaps a dozen friends 
who gave us an invitation to call. I felt 
pained to skip them; but I was already 
booked for a place in that carload of bee- 
keepers going to California. As it was, I 
was obliged to start off for California al- 
most immediately after reaching Medina; 
but I enjoyed that Michigan trip so much 
that Iam planning another one on the au- 
tomobile next spring as soon as the roads 
are fair, and I expect to take in most of 
those we passed by on the above trip. 


CALIFORNIA TRAVELS. 


While in Chicago, business called me to 
the advertising agency of the Frank B. 
White Co. I had become somewhat tired 
of the din and racket of the great city. I 
had many times looked up at the great sky- 
scraper buildings, and felt a desire to visit 
one of them; so when I was told by the ele- 
vator boy that this agency was away up, 
if not clear up, on the uppermost floor, I 
felt rather glad. When I was ushered in- 
to the office of President Long he seemed so 
full of business I hesitated a little about 
asking him to leave his work to serve me in 
a personal matter. Whentold, however, that 
I represented GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
he excused himself through the telephone, 
and asked those in the office to call again a 
little later; and then he surprised me by 
saying that, while I was already there in 
their place of business, he would like to 
show me around a little. This firm devotes 
its whole time to agricultural advertising — 
that is, advertising for the agricultural pa- 
pers, rural industries, seedsmen, etc. They 
have a wonderful system of dividing the 
business up into departments. Each de- 
partment has an office by itself; and as they 
are away up above the other buildings (I 
might almost say they are above the smoke 
as well as above the racket), each office has 
a large broad window, affording not only 
plenty of light but plenty of better air than 
one gets in the streets below. The view out 
of these windows across the city, taking in 
the green parks and a beautiful view of the 
lake, was of itself to me inspiring. It was 
pleasant to find that the occupants of each 
office knew about GLEANINGS. 

I confess it was a pleasant surprise to me 
to see what the agricultural advertising of 
the United States amounts to. This firm 
makes a business, not only of writing adver- 
tisements in an attractive form, but they 
have very much to do with this modern fash- 
ion of putting in some kind of picture to ar- 
rest the attention, and perhaps make you 
laugh. Truly, successful advertising at 
the present day is one of the fine arts; and 
this establishment includes a great variety 
of artists. I do not know that they make 
seed catalogs, but they furnish designs for 
the covers in all the beautiful colors we no- 
tice with the advent of each new year. 
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After I had looked the offices all over, and 
had a brief talk with the occupants, Mr. 
Long very kindly went down to the office of 
the Santa Fe Railway with me. I told him 
what I wanted the railroad company to do 
for me, and he said they were exceedingly 
willing to accommodate. But the railroad 
men had been swindled so many times they 
were very cautious about granting favors to 
strangers. We had been doing some adver- 
tising for the Santa Fe road, and I wanted 
some accommodations on my route home 
that they had not exactly agreed to 
grant. 

Let me say a word in favor of the railroads 
just here. During the G. A. R. encamp- 
ment all the roads had granted a very low 
rate of travel. In fact, these tickets were 
sold at so low a rate that one might sell his 
return ticket alone, while in the far West, 
for more money than he paid for the whole 
round trip from Chicago; and the red tape 
we have to gothrough with in buying a tick- 
et, and using it, is to prevent these same 
swindles.* I once had a ticket offered me at 
a very low rate to some place I wanted to 
go. But the broker explained that I would 
have to sign the name of some other person 
than myself; that is, I would have to pre- 
tend I was ‘‘the other man.’’ When I 
protested against that method of doing 
business he said, in an off-hand way, 
‘*Oh! that’s nothing; it is a common every- 
day occurrence. Nobody thinks any thing 
about its being out of the way.”’ 

Now, I hope, dear reader, this statement 
is not true. God forbid there should be 
many men in this land of ours who are will- 
ing to pretend they are some other man, 
and sign his name to it in order to save a 
few dollars. When the railroad people un- 
derstood I was one of the editors of GLEAN- 
INGS they very cheerfully granted my re- 
quest, without a word of objection; and I 
was exceedingly well pleased with my treat- 
ment during my whole trip on the Santa Fe. 
In the first place, the whole road-bed is 
otled from Chicago to the Pacific coast, so 
we had no dust on that whole trip occupy- 
ing nearly a week. There was not dust 
enough to prevent having the windows open 
every day, and night too, for that matter, 
with the exception of about half an hour 
when we were running through a small 
dust-storm on the desert. In the extreme 
West the engines all burn oil, so there are 
no cinders flying, even if you do put your 
head out of a window to get a better view 
of something. 

In passing through Kansas next morn- 
ing I caught sight of an apple-orchard that 
seemed to be almost a mile long, right be- 
side the railroad. I asked somebody if it 
were possible that those were all apple-trees. 
He replied, ‘‘Oh, yes! that is a big apple- 





* On both the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific, when 
I wished for a “stop over’’ I was obligea to leave my 
ticket with the depot agent; and this agent is under 
orders to hold said ticket until thirty minutes before 
the train leaves. This is to prevent the holder of the 
ticket from selling it while he is around where ‘“‘scalp- 
ers”’ are. . 
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orchard that belongs to a man whom every- 
body thought was crazy. He planted three- 
fourths of a section in a locality not sup- 
posed to be very favorable for apples. Last 
year his crop sold for something like $40,000. 
You see there was a scarcity almost every- 
where else, and his trees all happened to 
bear a wonderful crop.’’ 

So you see, friends, that people who go 
into these things on such a terribly large 
scale, once in a while turn out to be not so 
crazy after all. I think one of the agricul- 
tural papers stated this man’s crop for last 
year alone almost paid for the entire plant. 

A good many of the passengers in our tour- 
ist car had never been through the moun- 
tains and deserts before; so I was frequent- 
ly called on for explanations, which I felt 
very gladtogive. The first really startling 
piece of scenery was the Canyon Diablo, a 
little this side of the Grand Canyon. Our 
courteous conductor gave us notice that in a 
few minutes we would pass over the cele- 
brated chasm, and warned us to be on the 
lookout. Before we reached it we passed a 
great many places where the water had cut 
great channels through rocks, sometimes be- 
side the railwaytracks, and oftentimes right 
under them. Well, this Canyon Diablo is 
so narrow at the top that it is easily span- 
ned by an iron bridge having no support 
from one side of the great crack, or rift, as 
it looked like, over to the other. When I 
looked down from the side of the car it did 


not seem to be very deep after all; but there 
was something about it that looked strange 


and uncanny. I have frequently passed 
over bridges one or two hundred feet above 
the water; but when we were told of the aw- 
ful depth below this bridge we could hard- 
ly believe it. The eye refused to credit it. 
As I write I am not able to give the exact 
depth of that chasm; but I think somebody 
said it is 1300 feet. 

Before night of the same day we stood on 
the brink of the Grand Canyon, which I 
have already described. Monday afternoon, 
when we started on our trip, there was con- 
siderable said about the heat we should ex- 
perience in passing the Needles, where the 
railway crosses the Colorado River. The 
Needles are about as far west as Yuma on 
the Southern Pacific. Unfortunately we 
passed it in the night, so I could not geta 
view of the wonderful river we had been 
thinking and talking about at the Grand 
Canyon 

Tuesday morning we opened our eyes and 
found ourselves in California. After the 
convention was over, as I had business in 
San Diego I was urged to make a call ona 
Mr. G. M. Hawley who lives at San Jose, 
in a beautiful valley about fourteen miles 
out of San Diego. On our way out, friend 
Hawley said I must stop long enough to see 
a neighbor of his, a woman who for several 
years worked in his father’s family as a 
hired girl. When pretty well along in life 
she took a notion to grow strawberries; and 
right out in the desert, on a little piece of 
ground in a locality where nobcdy else 
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thought of growing strawberries, she had 
one of the finest strawberry-ranches I eve: 
saw anywhere. It looked funny to see a 
little woman, well along in life, directing 
a lot of men how to do their work. The 
berries were the variety called the Arizona 
Everbearing. You may remember this 
berry was distributed quite extensively here 
in the States, but never made very much of 
a mark here in the Hast. With the mild 
climate of Southern California, and plenty 
of water for irrigation, it was just doing 
wonders. Perhaps not as many berries lay 
ripening around the hills as we often see 
here in Ohio; but this woman picks berries, 
and carries them to market every day in the 
year from /edruary till November. For size, 
perfect color all over, and beauty of shape, 
I think I never saw any finer ones. I was 
invited to help myself freely, and I can cer- 
tify that they are not lacking in quality. 
Friend Hawley informed me that she had 
probably lost quite a little money by agree- 
ing to let a certain man in San Diego have 
the wholecrop at a uniform price of ten cents 
a box. This box holds something between 
a pint and a quart. The reason why she 
lost money is that she succeeded in growing 
larger and finer berries than anybody ex- 
pected to get. Yes, they were larger and 
finer than even she expected toget. By con- 
stant application she had learned the trick, 
and had become an expert; and she could 
beat anybody else in that region in growing 
strawberries. The men who work for her 
saw exactly how she did it; but I very much 
doubt whether those same men could start a 
strawberry-patch of their own, and manage 
it as she does. This woman is, perhaps, 
uneducated, and she does not speak our lan- 
guage very well; but it was as much of a 
pleasure to take her by the hand, and raise 
my hat to her as I spoke, as to meet and 
talk with some of the greatest and most ac- 
complished ladies of our land. In middle 
life, by some misfortune, if I am correct, 
she was obliged to shoulder a considerable 
debt. This she had paid all off honorably: 
had paid for her land, and is now getting 
in comfortable circumstances financially. 
Further on, friend Hawley showed us the 
beauties of the picturesque San Jose Valley. 
One of the prettiest sights as we looked from 
the sides of the mountain down into the val- 
ley was a vineyard of many acres, the vines 
all looking green and thrifty, and yet they 
do not get a drop of water in the way of ir- 
rigation. When I told this story in other 
places in California, they thought I must be 
mistaken. This showsthat there are scarce- 
ly any two localities, even in California, 
where a// the conditions are exactly alike. 
And now, friends, I am going to startle 
you a little with an item on bee culture. 
Friend Hawley, with all of his other work 
on hand in the way of fruits and fruit buy- 
ing and selling, has done quite a little in 
raising queen-bees—not for sale, but for his 
own use. About three years ago he told 
friend Doolittle he wanted a queen that 
would help him to repress swarming. Now, 
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to tell the truth I have had but very little 
faith that any of our queen-raisers could 
furnish a queen that would be any very 
vreat help in this line. Perhaps my lack 
of faith was because I was not keeping 
track of what was going on. Weil, now, 
here is friend Hawley’s story. If I have 
not got it straight I am sure he will kindly 
straighten me out. He raised quite a nice 
lot of queens from that non-swarming queen- 
bee. I do not know just how many, but he 
had an apiary of 60 hives from this special 
queen. And now just hold your breath. 
Not one of the 60 hives sent out a swarm. 
They just kept piling in the honey through 
the whole season, from start to finish, and 
averaged yoo pounds per colony of extracted 
honey. The rest of his hives, containing 
queens from other sources, all swarmed 
and kept swarming, and accomplished com- 
paratively little in the way of honey-pro- 
duction. When I told this story at the con- 
vention, Mr. McIntyre (or somebody else) 
said one reason why the 60 did not send out 
any swarms was because they all had 
voung queens. This great yield was two 
years ago. One year ago, ana the present 
year, the crop was very poor in the San 
Jose Valley. I do not know but some of 
you may think that friend Doolittle has 
been hiring me to write up his breeding- 
queens. I confess T always feel it a plea- 
sure to write up Mr. Doolittle or anybody 
else when I come across items like the 
above, incidentally. But the great point in 
Mr. Hawley’s report is that it indicates the 
possibility of getting a strain of non-swarm- 
ing bees just like the non-sitting strains of 
common fowls. 

Dr. Miller and I were both disappointed 
in selecting beautiful-looking specimens of 
fruit from fruit-stands in los Angeles. Let 
me say, by the way, that a beautiful stand 
right across the street from our rooms in 
the Hotel Gray was kept open night and 
day. The whole stock in trade, or nearly 
so, was out on the sidewalk; and perhaps 
they found it would be about as cheap to 
hire somebody to watch the fruit all night 
as to undertake to carry it indoors. Well, 
when I visited friend Hawley he asked me 
to taste of peaches, plums. oranges, etc., of 
his own growing, that were certainly equal 
to any thing grown anywhere in the world, 
so far as my experience goes. In fact, I 
tasted so many of the luscious fruits I had 
to go back to the beefsteak diet, and not 
touch fruit of any sort for several days. 

I now want to say a word about Hotel 
Gray, where friend Brodbeck saw fit to 
domicil Dr. Miller and myself. Mrs. Gray 
used to be a bee-keeper, and take GLEAN- 
INGS. Somebody said she made money 
enough with bees to build a hotel. I asked 
her if it was true, and she said it was at 
least partly so. Well now, all the time 
we were staying at Hotel Gray we did not 
smell tobacco smoke; we did not see any 
evidences of tobacco spit, and nobody puffed 
tobacco smoke in our fzces while we were 
on her premises. I asked her how she 
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managed it. She said she did not exactly 
know how it came about, unless people took 
it for granted that a hotel managed by a 
woman ought to be clean and tidy and 
sweet-smelling. She furnishes rooms only 
—not meals. We had a very pretty spa- 
cious apartment, with windows and doors 
opening outon thestreet, covered with screens 
to keep out mosquitoes, with bath-room and 
closet especially for that apartment and no 
other, at $1.50 perday. The room was nice 
enough and large enough to hold bee-keep- 
ers enough for quite a little convention. 
Yes, and that big bottle of distilled water 
that Dr. Miller wld you about was kept re- 
plenished in the bargain. Now, some of 
you may think 75 cents per day is a pretty 
good price for a room without meals. But 
please remember this is right in the heart 
of the city, with four large windows to the 
room, fronting the street, only two flights 
of stairs up. 








WHAT DOES IT COST PER MILE TO RUN AN 
AUTOMOBILE? 


Perhaps we might in the same line ask 
the question, ‘‘ What does it cost a mile to 
travel with a horse and buggy?’’ In hiring 
liveries in different parts of the United 
States I have found they generally want 
about $1.50 for hitching up. In a good many 
places they will not hitch up for less than 
that. Charges in Florida, California, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio are not very much different. 
For $1.50 they will drive you ten miles. 
If you want to go more than that, the ex- 
pense, with average fair roads, is about 10 
cts. a mile. Of course, a man has to go 
along with you to bring the horse and bug- 
gy back. If you bring the rig back your- 
self they generally make you a little better 
price. This is not very accurate, it is true, 
but it is a sort of estimate. Liverymen 
consider it worth about 10 cts. a mile, and 
for this price you should get a respectable- 
looking rig, with a top on to keep out the 
rain, and a robe if it is cold weather. As 
a liveryman has to make a profit, it proba- 
bly costs less where you have a horse and 
buggy of your own. If you use the rig once 
a week, or less often, it may cost you even 
more than the above. Of course, the buggy 
will wear out, and so will the horse; and 
you have not only got to feed him but you 
must have a tolerably good-sized barn to 
hold the hay and grain. 

Now, I am not going to make a defense of 
the automobile — that is, I am not going to 
talk as if I had one for sale, for I am not at 
all interested in the sale of any of them. I 
clip the following from a recent number of 
the Cleveland L-ader: 


COLUMBUS. O., Oct. 8.—William Huston, who recent- 
ly made an 8000-mile trip through the East in his au- 
tom: bile, to-day figured out the cost of keeping his 
machine in repair during such steady and hard service. 
He finds that the mere cost of operating his automo- 
bile was ten cents a mile, divided as follows: tire 
m .intenance, five cents a mile; gasoline, two centsa 
mile; general repairs, three cents a mile. 
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My experience would indicate that the 
above is much too high. The writer prob- 
ably has a large machine that cost $1500 or 
$2000, and will hold several persons; other- 
wise his gasoline certainly would not cost 
2cts. a mile. Where we get the gasoline 
by the barrel here in Medina it does not 
cost us more than half a cent a mile for gas- 
oline. With one who is an old hand with 
the machine, and knows exactly how to use 
it, like the man with the horse and buggy, 
I do not think the repairs should exceed one 
cent a mile— perhaps not. more than half 
that. As the cheapest machines cost, how- 
ever, about $600 or $700, the depreciation in 
value perhaps might make it a good deal 
more than I have mentioned. 

The last item is tires. Three tires have 
failed with our machine in traveling per- 
haps 3000 miles. Twoof them can be re- 
paired so as to doa good deal of service 
yet; but one was condemned by the manu- 
facturers as fit only for the scrap-heap, but 
was replaced as the guarantee had not ex- 
pired. Perhaps we might say one tire, 
worth $15, has been used up. This would 
make % ct. a mile for the tires only. But 
a large number of people who have used 
autos for long runs say my tires were not 
what they ought to have been, or else they 
have had very hard usage. A good many 
tell me to use solid tires, even if I do geta 
little more bumping. I have never tried 
them on an automobile. The manufactur- 
ers told me that nobody wants to ride with 
a solid tire; and when we come to consider 
that the automobile is the easiest-riding ve- 
hicle in the world —that is, as we have it 
now —I am afraid we can not consider sol- 
id tires. My opinion is, tires ought not to 
cost to exceed one cent a mile; and I think 
our manufacturers and inventors will soon 
give us easy-riding tires that will not cost 
that amount. It is hardly fair to contrast 
an automobile, that carries you with so few 
bumps that you can ride 150 miles a day 
without being wearied at all, with our best 
metal-tired carriages. You could put metal 
tires on the automobile, I presume, but it 
might be a little harder because of the jolt- 
ing of the machinery. As friend Doolittle 
has an automobile, and has probably used 
it quite a little by this time, I wish he 
would tell us how much per mile it costs him 
to run it. He will know, for he is a very 
careful man. 








HIGH PRESSURE 
eal GADDE 








THE SLOE PLUM. 


Two or three years ago this plum was 
mentioned several times, and we planted 
three or four trees that bore quite a crop 
last year, and a much larger one this year. 
I have never seen one stung by the curculio, 
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and they never rot on the trees. I consider 
them one of the most delicious plums I ever 
tasted, but perhaps many would not agree 
with me. I suppose they are a variety of 
the wild plum. I saw something very much 
like them in South Dakota. They were 
there in the market, and I have also found 
them in different places. They are very 
handsome, much resembling in shape and 
color a beautiful cherry, only larger. They 
ripen very late—about the first of October. 
We find them very nice for canning. They 
have a peculiar flavor unlike that of any of 
the tame plums. I believe the same thing 
has been sold by nurserymen under the 
name of ‘‘Japan plum.’’ There is a pe- 
culiarity about them belonging more espe- 
cially to most wild plums. The tree, if 
allowed to, will send up suckers all 
around, and these suckers commence to 
bear when they are about as high as cur- 
rant-bushes. If I am correct, the variety 
is a constant bearer, producing good crops 
every year; and, asI have said before, so 
far they are immune to both curculio and 
the plum-rot. I presume the trees can be 
furnished by almost any up-to-date nur- 
seryman. 


LIPPIA NODIFLORA, OR LIPPIA REPENS; 
CARPET GRASS, ETC. 


The following we take from one of the 
government bulletins: 
A LAWN-PLANT AND SOIL-BINDER FOR ARID REGIONS. 


The great value of a plant which will form a satis- 
factory sward, and prove a successful soil-binder under 
the conditions of the arid region, will be readily admit- 
ted. Theobservations and experiments of the Arizona 
station, supplementing experience in Southern Calitor- 
nia, indicate that these requirements are met to a great 
extent by lippia, or fog-fruit (Zzppiza nodifiora),a plant 
belonging to the same family as the lantanas and ver- 
benas. The plant is found in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, and occurs in this country in the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf States. and from Texas to California, prin- 
cipally along sandy shores and water-courses. “It isa 
perennial, herbaceous, much-branched, creeping plant, 
the stems of which root extensively at the nodes. The 
thickened opposite leaves are an inch long or less, most- 
ly blunt at the tips. and rather sharply ‘saw-toothed’ 
above. The roots become grea ly thickened below in 
autumn, and this reserve-food supply undoubtedly en- 
ables the p'ant to begin growth in the spring with lit- 
tle or no rain, and also to maintain itself during long 
adverse periods’”’ It has practically no value as a for- 
age-plant, because it develops a relatively limited veg- 
etative growth, and animals dislike it ; but the obser- 
vations of the Arizona station indicate that it can main- 
tain a continuous layer of green with less water than 
any other desirable p'ant known to that region. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1902 it maintained itself for eight 
months on the mesa with less than two inches of rain- 
fall. Not only is it a remarkable drouth-resister, but 
it can endure without injury extremes of temperature 
varying from 10 degrees to 110 degrees F. It is, how- 
ever, only slightly resistant to alkali, a'though it has 
been found to thrive in soils too alkaline for roses 

The plant possesses special advantages as a sandand 
soil binder. *‘ When set two feet apart in favorable sit- 
uations. it was observed that well-rooted plants of the 
fog-fi uit covered the surface completely during only 
one season's growth; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will do equally well in moist sandy wash- 
es, since it favors such locations.” 

It will doubtless prove equally effective in preventing 
washing of reservoir and stormwater embankments. 

As a lawn grass for regions in which the usual lawn 
grass is grown with difficulty, if at all lippia seems to 
have peculiar advantages. Itis very easily grown, and 
‘‘forms a smooth carpet of green, interspersed with 
many small capitate flower-clusters of rose-purple, va- 
rying to nearly white. In general, it gives all the ef- 
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fects of a white-clover lawn, though ps | a more 
compact mass, and not requiring the use of a lawn- 
mower.’’ It is not suited to densely shaded lawns, and 
will not endure excessive tramplings. 

The plant is propagated by cuttings. The best time 
for planting is‘ ‘during the spring or summer months, 
when, if well watered. it will be almost certain to se- 
cure a good start.’’ The publication by: the Arizona 
station of information regarding this plant has arous- 
ed much local interest, resulting in a quite extensive 
distribution of plants by this station to persons wish- 
ing to try it.—Fas mers’ Bulletin 169. 

I found the lippias in two or three places 
in California. Prof. Frank Benton, who 
was with us, said, if I am correct, that the 
carpet grass, of which so much has been 
said of late, is really Lippia repens instead 
of Lippia nodifiora. At Safford, Graham 
Co., Ariz., one of the bee-keepers, a Mr. 
Jefferson, had his dooryard planted with 
the lippia. He set out his plants, I think, 
last spring, and the older ones made a thick 
carpet of beautiful foliage covering nearly 
a square yard each. It propagates some- 
thing like the strawberry-plant. The ques- 
tion is often asked, ‘‘ Would it stand our 
Northern climate?’’ The article we have 
copied indicates, if I am correct, that it 
would stand ten degrees above zero. I think 
with some protection such as straw or 
strawy manure it might stand over winter 
here in the East, Can somebody tell us 
more about it? 








20 THOROUGHBRED MINORCA COCKERELS. 
Fine. Price 75c to $1.00 Worth $2.00 each. 
G. Routzahn, Biglerville, Pa. 





For SALE.—White-clover extracted honey in 60-1b. 
cans, at 7% cts. One can, 8 cts. No local checks receiv- 
ed. Dr. C. Ll. PARKER, Sta. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Cuba.Za 


If you are interested in Cuba and want the truth 
about it, subscribe for the 


HAVANA POST, 


the only English paper on the Island. Published at 
Havana, Cuba. $1.00 per month, $10.00 per year. Dai- 
ly (except Monday). 


Sqyual Book free 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring 
big prices. Eager market. Money- 
makers for poultrymen, farmers, 
women. Here is something worth 
looking into. Send for our Free 
Book, ‘How to Make Mone 

With Squabs.”’ and learn this ric 

industry. Address 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CoO., 

19 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 











Wood-working 
Machinery. 


For ripping, cross-cut- 
ting, mitering, grooving, 
— scroll-sawing, edge 
moulding, mortising ; for 
working wood in any Man- 
ner. Send for catalog Aenea 
The Seneca Falls M’f’g Co 

44 Water St., Seneca Fs., WN. ve 













Root’s Goods in Central Michigan! 


Special prices until April 1, 1904. Write your wants; 
let me name prices, Supplies exchanged for honey. 


W. D. Soper, R.D. No.5, Jackson, Mich. 








read the best fruit-paper. 


SEND TEN CENTS and the names and 


( Fru it-growers mau of ten good fruit growers to SOUTHERN FRUIT 





Regular price 50 cents. 


ROVER, Chatt:nooga, for six months’ trial subscription. 
Best outer on fruit-growing. Sample free if you mention this paper. 








PEACH 







> Catalogue Free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Grand lot of trees, grown on the bank of Lake Erie, more stocky ana 
hardy than trees grown in the interior;two miles from any peach 
N orchards and free from borers and al] other diseases. 
SS fruit trees and small fruits of all kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, BULBS. 


B40 Acres Hardy Roses, including 45,000 of the famous Crimson Rambler. 44 greenhouses 
s filled with Palms, Ficus, Ferns, Pandanus, Roses, etc. 


Large stock of 
Headquarters for 


Correspondence solicited. 


Painesville, Ohio. 
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5 ear CRATES | 


These crates are the most convenient things 


that ca 
and oth 


used on thefarm. Apples, potatoes 
ruits and vegetables can begathered, 


stored and taken to market in them without re- 


handling. 
through them. 
ready to nail together. 
and with decent care will last a lifetime. 
be “nested” together to store away. 


They allow air to circulate freely 
Our crates cost 8 cents each 
Made of best material 
Can 
Our illus- 


trated booklet No. 12 telling all about them free, 
GENEVA en CO.., GENEVA, oO. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PRICES 


are the lowest prices known and are not created by a sacrifice of 
quality as are the usual ‘‘low prices” but entirely by a saving of 
expense. The goods handled by a co-operative store are known the 
world over for their high standurd of quality, because the share- 
holders of a co-operative store are also its ‘best. custome rs, and 
there fore, there can be no object in adulte rating, substituting, 
cheapening or otherwise lowering quality. By dealing with Our 
Truly Co-operative Society you are not alone assured of a large 
saving of money but a positive and absolute guarantee that the 
saving is not off-set by ac orre sponding decrease of grade or quality. 


ARLINGTON GEM five-drawer drop head, a good family 


sewing machine with arm slightly lower 
than our highe r priced machincs, mounted on plain stand without 
ball bearings. Wood- work, good qua lity oak with pretty pressed 
design. Fulland complete set of attach- 
ments same as furnished with Arlington 
Queen. Guaranteed for 20 years 

same as aj) our other machines 
although we recommend the 

purchase of any one 

of the machines 

having the ball 

bearing stand, better quality 

wood work and modern im- 
provements. This is not a high jj 
grade machine, and offered only 

to those who put price above quality 

but is in all respects worthy of bcing 
included in our line of strictly 
reliable goods. Our Co-Operative 
Price, complete with all access- 
ories and high grade § 
attachments.......... | 


ARLINGTON QUEEN 


FIVE DRAWER DROP HEAD 
Sews Anything 
but Sheet Iron 


says one of our thoa- 

gands of customers who have 
bought this machine. High grade 
high arm, flat (top) tension, all 
modern improvements. Comple te 
with all accessories, instruction 
book and the splendid Greist At- 
tnehments, the finest made. Beau- 
tiful golden oak woodwork with 
handsome marquetry decorations, 
Ball Bearing Stand, A wonderful 
sewer—delight of all dressmakers 
Our Co-operative 
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Price, complete with 
all accessorics and high 
grade attachments 


If You are Interested in Co-operation 


—the plan whereby thousands of our customers have become 
partners 1n our business, thereby sharing in its profits, 


Write for Our Prospectus—it is Free 
WE CUARANTEE 7% ON YOUR INVESTMENT. 


ARLINCTON 


FIVE-ORAWER DROP HEAD 
Swell Front 


Handsomely Polished 

Gold -n Qak Weed Work 

Aeme of Eleganec. 

Ball Bearing Stand. Cele- 
brated disc (or wheel) tension and 
independent take-up, same as 
Singer, Whecler® Wilson and Stand. 
ard, Finest and most complete 
Greist Attachments. Equal in all 
respects to old-line machines sold 
at more than double our. price. 
Our Co-Operative Price, 
complete with all access- 

ories and highest grade 

attach hm: ‘nts ms ide 


“Wei e instantly refund your money including freight and cartage 
without. question, quibble or controve rsy if you _are at any time 
dissatisfied with your purchase for any reason. If you prefer to 
see and examine one of these machines before paying we will 
ship €.0.D. subject to examination, upon receipt of your i 4 
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if you just statein your letterthat youarea re vader of this pa 
that you are ordering in gocd faith and will acce pt and pay 
machine on arrival if it comes up to your every expectation. 

Ye warrant all of our machines for Tw enty Years. 
Guerantee Prompt Shipment, Safe Delivery and 
Periect Satisfaction and Great Saving of Money. 

Our beautiful illustrated catalogue, showing e1l styles and sam: 
of work done by attachments and fully describing our atin. Tine 
and our new and liberal methods of doin g business sent 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
A245 CASH BUYERS BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


85,000,000, Testimonials from every state and all foreign countries, 
Banks and other references furnished on request. 500.000 Customers, 


It provides the cheapest 
and most product’ ve 
food. Hens can't help 
laying when fed green 


bone. We'll send youa 
Mann’s Latest | 
Model on ay, 
ys 10 Days’ 
We Free Trial. 


No money until you are 
satished that it cu's easier 
an faster than any other. 
Ifnot return at ourexnense. 
Isn'tthis | etter for youthan 
to pay cash in advance for 
amachine you never trieu? 

Catalog e free. 
F. W. NN CO. 
Box 37, Milford, Mass, 


TRY AN IDEAL. 


J. W. Miller’s incubator—made Se 
the man who knows. Itis 
really self-regulating. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL( = 


Weget no money until you are per- § 
fectly satisfied. opty Mook Free. 
- W. MILL 
Bex 48, Freeport, Ill 
vahtaniaia supplies and thoroughbred Souls) 


dy EDANDY 2", 


will double your egg yield. Thous- 
ands of poultry raiseis 
say so. It costs less, turns easier, 
cuts faster and lasts longer than 
any other. Price $:.00 up. Soidon 15 Day»’ 
Free Trial, Send for book and special proposition. 
STRATTON,MF'G. CO., 
Box 54, Erie, Pa. 


POULTRY. PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
: ng. For hatching and brood- 
‘é the best reasonable priced 
Tasubate rs and Drooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


TIE ORMAS 
L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 


——— 
— 















































IT IS A FACT 


that poultry pays a larger profit 
K{| for the money invested than any 
§¥ other business; that anybody may 
make a success of it without long 
training or previous experience; 
that the Reliable Treubators and Brooders will give 
the best resultsin allcases. Our 20th Century Poultry 
Kook tells just why, and a hundred other things you 
should know. We maii the book for 10 cents. Write 
to-day. We haveli5 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BoxB-49 Quincy, Ill. 








$ | 9-80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











— EGGS “ess Feed 


Humphrey Bone Cutter, 
Humphrey Clover Cutter, 


will double egg yield. Poultry Book sent free. 
HUMPHREY, Mine Street Factory, JOLIET, ILL. 





